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Control Shows 
We Take War Seriously 


GE Control came as a 

shock to the Canadian 

pepe. Everyone would have been 

pleased if we had been able to go 

the war without’ locking 

ign capital in Canada and 

weg Canadians the right to trade 
tb gutside securities. 

tion of so drastic a measure 

the scriousness with which 

country is going about the busi- 

ness of preparing to make an eftec- 

: tribution to the winning of 
woastmay prove to be a long war. 

we have adopted a war 

which demands sacrificial 

tjon of the people. Machinery is 
being set uP t control prices of basic 
etials. Now we have put all 
. and financial transactions 
the national boundaries under 
rigid -_— 3 

HERE will be further regimenta- 

tion to come. 
canada is engaged in a war with 
g totalitarian state that does not 
gare any effort to extract the last 
qunce of material and s_iritual sup- 
ort from its people. We shall have 
> move even farther from our tra-' 
itions of freedom in personal activ- 
ity and toward totalitarianism if we 
re to meet the foes on an even basis, 

Even at the worst, though, we shall 
gill have greater freedom, greater 
prosperity, greater security than >? 
German people will have. 

The test of the measures we are 
taking will be the degree to whica 
hey unite us as an efficient nation 
going a needed and unasked job with 
thoroughness and equality of sacri- 
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t 
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HE TEST of our democracy will 

come after the war when we seek 
toliquidate the regimentation of war 
time and go back to a spirit of free 
enterprise, There would be no real 
victory in winning a war against 
dictatorship unless we were able to 
rid ourselves in times of peace of 
the near-dictatorship we are accept- 
ing ia time of war. 
Exchange control will not serious- 
ly affect the lives and habits of the 
Canadian people. It comes as’ the 
geater shock to foreign investors 
in this country. They should remiemi | 
ber that their investments “here 
would be of little value if Canada 
st in the war or if its economy 
were shattered by its war effort. 
Anything that protects Canada 
polects their investments. ; 
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NoPresent Need 
mseription. 
his talc (Hes Gays abet 

ematiption. It is being argued 
that complsory enlistment is needed 
to ensure equality of sacrifice and 
maintain the initial flow of Canadian 
manpowet into active war service. 
There are at least two good reasons 
why conscription is undesirable. and 
unwise at this time. 
1. Conscription might arouse 
racial antagonism. 


Obyiously Canada’s best contribu- 
tion will be made unitedly. To jeop- 
adize‘our initial war effort by ‘‘s- 
snsion would be shortsighted. Nor 
is there need as yet to run this risk 
~irisk which may disappear as we 
proceed. 


2. We need first to make sure 
what sort of a job we want indi- 
vidual Canadians to do in this 
War. Until we do this; until we 
unlock huge reserves of pent-up 
enthusiasm, energy ai.d initiative, 
there is little point in conscripting 
tens of thousands of people into 
War service. 
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HE resource that lies nearest 

to hand in Canada and which is 
4 yet unused, is the eagerness and 
ability of millions of people to do 
omething for their country. This 
huge source of strength lies almost 
untapped. Wherever it has been 
faled on—for example by the vet- 
trans in their National Security 
Committees and by the women 
‘Srough their voluntary registra- 
“on programme—the response has 

2 overwhelming, magnificent. 

Canada failed to use this great 
Rational backlog of individual initia- 
We and self-sacrifice in tackling her 
inemployment problem. At no time 
"& @ proper effort made to enlist 
ae individuals, service clubs, 
ae social agencies and com+ 
as organizations in a great Co- 
. lated national effort to re-habili- 
ie jobless men and put them back 
% work. 

Now the emergency of war has 
— a new opportunity to see 
beet? effort under national 
mee can achieve. To attempt 
“ “iption with its attendant risks 
ba Plan has been tried, would 

*heerest folly. 
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Ontario Rebuilds 
ueeession Tax Law 


= Ontario Government pre- 
‘ented this week to its emer- 


¥ gen °yY legicla: 
= > egislature a thoroughly over- 


les euccession Duty Act. Stat- 
on Which the new act replaces 
a unsound, arbitrary, undemo- 
tic and confused. They were al- 
lepre posible of reasonable’ in- 
oh by executors and bene- 
ie Act aims to clarify and 
ao ee It also removes some ob- 
ape one indefensible features of 
eo Bislation. Though: parts of 
: ee Statute will be objected ‘to 
he ‘Ng unnecessarily harsh -and 
las pes @t least those ‘liable for. 
now } 
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Excess Profit 
Level Varies 
Between Firms 


Estimates of Exempt Earn- 
ings Show Value of .Al- 
ternative Schedules 


CALCULATIONS MADE 


To. investors, probably the most 
important section of Canada’s new 
wartime budget was the Excess Pro- 
fits Tax Act. 

This does not eliminate profits. 
Companies will still be allowed to 
earn money from their activities, 
There is no suggestion of “conscrip- 
tion of capital.” 

But the Government has to find 
means of financing Canada’s war 
participation. It will have to buy 
great quantities of equipment and 
materials. Add to this the potential 
orders Canadian industry may be 
asked to fill by the British mission. 

There’ are the facts which can 
force industry here to much higher 
rates of activity than for many 
months. 

Supplements Income Tax 

It is the potential earnings from 
this increase that the Government 
would tap by its Excess Profits Tax 
Act. This act is supplementary ‘to 
the increase in the rate of corpora- 
tion income tax from 15% to 18% in 
the case of non-consolidated returns 
and from 17% to 20% where a com- 
pany elects to make its returns by 
consolidating statements of subsi- 
diaries with those of the parent com. 
pany. 

The Financial Post has estimated 
the levels at which the Excess Profits 
Tax would come into effect in the 
case of a group of representative 
Canadian companies. 

Necessarily. this°can only be an 
approximation. The new ‘tax is 
based on alternative provisions and 
in some cases the base may include 
earnings for 1939 which cannot be 
known accurately at this time. 

Capital Defined 

To review the Act under the first 
schedule of rates, companies are to 
be taxed on a graduated scale based 


‘on profits earned on capital employed 


in the business. Capital of companies 
incorporated in Canada is defined ‘for 
the purposes of the act as: 

1. “The share. capital paid up in 
cash or if issued for consideration 
other than cash, the fair equivalent, 
at the date of isste asthe 
may determine, and in any event 
shall not exceed the par ‘value there- 

ired reserve; 
period, reduced by one-half of the 
dividends paid during'the period: or 
deemed to have been received by 
shareholders thereof under section 
13 of the Income War Tax Act.” 

Capital does not include any bor- 
rowed money such as bonds or bank 
loans. Nor does it include, for the 
purpose of this act, any stock issued 
for goodwill. Intangible assets, 
whether paid for in.cash or. not, or 
appreciation in value of assets used 
in the business are not included un- 
less the minister is satisfied that such 
values should be recognized either 
in whole or in part or to the extent 
paid for in cash. 

For companies not incorporated in 
Canada, “the capital shall be deter- 
mined as provided for in. the case 
of companies incorporated in Canada 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


Textile Plants 


Speed Output 


Woollen Mills Are Busy — 
Cotton Consumption 
Rises 


eCump 
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From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Marked improve- 
ment in business in recent months 
is reported by Canadian textile mills, 
In fact, some branches of the indus- 
try are operating at a higher level 
than at any time in the past two 
years. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the improvement. War orders have, 
of course, played their part, although 
improvemént was evident before the 
war clouds appeared. 

During the first five months of the 
year the cotton textile industry oper- 
ated at a lower level than in 1937. 
June was the first month that con- 
sumption of raw cotton in Canada 
rose above the level of the corres- 
ponding month of 1938. A further 
gain was recorded in both July and 
August. 
Index Jumps Sharply - 

Activity in August rose to the 
highest level since Sept., 1938. ‘The 
index of raw cotton consumption 
advanced to 1484 in August. This 
compares with 126.0 in the previous 
month and 107.5 in August last year. 

Inventories in Canada had been at 
a low level for some time. As a re- 
sult there was a rush of buying from 
Canadian mills when prices began to 
stiffen in the United States. 

The woollen industry is also oper- 
ating at a much higher level than 
earlier in the year. In fact, the main 
difficulty facing the industry at pres- 
ent is the problem of securing suf- 
ficient raw material to enable it to 
fill orders: 

One of the reasons for the spurt 


tion of obtaining a-ste 
raw wool, Canada im 


derable amount of w 


-administration can never play favorites. 
““» ‘The new Minister of National 
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~ Results — 
| Mackenzie Ouster is Further Step in 
Clean-up of War Effort — But Cabinet 
Needs Stronger Men 


It took a tidal wave of public opinion to awaken Prime Minister 
King to a realization of the fact that the country had little confidence 
in Hon. Ian Mackenzie as Minister of National Defense, 


.. But now Mr, Mackenzie is out of the job where his record has 
ae one of bungling and political favoritism, of unreadiness and 
delay. ; ° 
Mr. Mackenzie had to go because his record was one that did not 
inspire public confidence. Canada’s war effort would have been 
severely hampered had he remained in charge of defense. 

* a ~ 7 j 

. The decision to remove Mr. Mackenzie from his post follows upon 
revelations that The Financial ’Post and Maclean’s Magazine have 
been publishing for more than a year regarding the ghastly manner 
in which Canada’s defense programme has been managed. 

This campaign, ably supported by newspapers of all shades of 
political opinion, has aroused public opinion to such an extent that 
the Prime Minister has been forced to make many clean-up moves, 


Among the results of the articles in The Post and Maclean’s may 
be mentioned these: 


1, Revision of the Hahn machine gun contract to save the lie 

treasury a considerable sum of money. - 

2. Disappearance of that arbitrary politician, Major General LaFleche, 
from active service as deputy minister, ; 
Conscription from outside of two experienced administrators to 
act as deputies for the Defense Department. 

3.’ Defeat of Hugh Plaxton, M-P., political go-between in the Hahn 
contract, when he sought renomination in his riding. 

. 4. Removal of defense purchasing from the control of the department 
and its assignment to a new Board responsible to the Minister of 


. Decision to appoint a Board of War Supply and the present endeavor 
to obtain the services of an outstanding industrialist to head it. 
. Provision for converting the Board of Supply later into a Ministry of 


Munitions and Supply. 


. Removal of Hon, Ian Mackenzie from his post as Minister of 
National Defense. 


These achievements are consequential and constructive. 
7 


co * a 

The Financial Post has been represented in inspired propaganda 
as carrying on a traitorous and disloyal campaign. But outside of 
a very limited partisan circle, public opinion and ‘the press have 
supported the campaign to the limit. The protests against the con- 
tinuance, in charge of our war effort, of a m&n so obviously unfitted 
for the job as Mr. Mackenzie, reached amazing proportions. A crisis 
threatened the Government ‘this week and forced the elimination 
of the minister from his post, 

There was never anything personal nor partisan in The Post's 
attack upon Defense Department incompetence. The Post merely 
sought efficient administration for this key department. Efficient 


Rogers, takes on @ most difficult task. His 


en 


“hdd difficulty in adjusting himself to the exacting demands of a 


busihess job. 
He will find his new department riddled with political favoritism 
and patronage. He will find it divided between overzealous propa- 
gandists for the former minister and men who have been thoroughly 
unhappy under that minister’s direction. He will need all the cour- 
age and independence possible to restore unity in its work. 
p 7 ~ oS ” 


Mr. King has not really strengthened his cabinet as a whole in 
these moves. He has devised a complex shuffle that savors-of foot- 
ball strategy. But in administration, as in football, trick plays are 
never a substitute for a strong team. 

He has, too, placated public opinion. Making mere shifts where 
new strength is needed is a political rather than a businesslike‘move. 

_Mr. King should not delay the conscription of some of Canada’s 
strongest business administrators for the key. jobs in his cabinet. 

It is an affront to the people of Canada that Mr. Mackenzie should 
be retained in the cabinet at all; an affront to the veterans of the 
last war that he should be made Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. What has he to commend him for any post except a record 
of poor administration, partisan favoritism and weakness in the face 
of emergencies? 

The Department of Pensions and National Health no less than 
the Department of Defense requires sound executive ability, demon- 
strated in a record of achievement. 

In the ordinary days of peace efficient administration of the 
affairs of government means lower taxes and greater prosperity. 
Today a strong and competent cabinet is essential to maintain public 
morale and to concentrate the nation’s strength behind the purposes 
to which the people of Canada have resolutely set themselves. 

a . ” * 


The Financial Post hopes and believes that the Prime. Minister 
has further important cabinet moves in mind. No other conclusion 
would logically follow his firm public utterances on Canada’s aims 
in the war and from certain steps he has already taken, The financial 
reorganization of Canada for the war effort has been undertaken 
in a forthright, determined manner, as is revealed by the War Budget 
and the Exchange Control. 4 

Mr. King, it seems, has made up his mind that Canada is to take 
the war seriously and spare no effort ultimately to make this coun- 
try’s contribution a worthy one. But to do a good job he must have 
good men to help him. He must not retain weaklings and in- 
competents, even for party reasons. 

The Post has been critical of the administration of the Defense 
‘Department, It may from time to time be critical in a constructive 
way of other phases of the conduct of war. It has no intention to nag 
or to quibble on minor points, 

The Financial Post stands where all good Canadians stand—back 
of the Government in its determination to see the war through to a 
successful conclusion, and with the minimum of permanent injury 
to our economic and social structure. The Post stands for equality 
of sacrifice. It stands, too, for efficient conduct of the war. To achieve 
the final victory we need to utilize every ounce of strength in the 
nation’s material and spiritual resources. This can be had only under 
a strong cabinet of businesslike men. 

The Prime Minister has only begun his job of giving Canada a 
cabinet of strength and leadership. 


Humberstone Shoe Co. _, Orange Crush Sales Gain 
Reports Lower Profit) But Profits May be Less 


Sales volume of Orange Crush Ltd. 


Ontario Blocks Move for 
. Judicial Sale by Bond- 
holders : 


PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


Outlook for an early reorganiza- 
tion of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co, took on a new aspect with the 
announcement by Hon, Peter Heen- 
an, in Ontario Legislature on Sept. 
19 that “in view of changed world 
regent the Government has come 


known to the bondholders’ protec- 
tive committee.” 

In view of this official attitude on 
the part of the Ontario Government, 
it is not expected that the Symington 
bondholders’ committee will pro- 
ceed any further with its plan for a 
judicial sale of the Abitibi assets at 
present. What will finally develop 
cannot be stated definitely as yet. Mr. 
Heenan expressed his “hope that the 
junior security holders and the bond- 
holders will co-operate in reaching a 
mutual understan regarding 
their respective interests.” 

Plan Nearly Ready , 

Work is among repre- 
sentatives of the various shareholder 
and creditor groups to formulate a 
complete plan of reorganization along 
the lines suggested by the Bradshaw 
committee in August. It is under- 
stood that these groups have reached 
an agreement on the terms of the 
plan which they favor, including the 


.| distribution of new securities re- 


quired. This plan, however, up to 
Sept.. 20, had not been submitted to 
the Symington committee. It is 
doubtful if any official word of their 
plans will be available until the 
bondholders’ protective committee 
has had an opportunity to indicate 
its reaction and probable approval or 
disapproval. 


Possible Distribution 

A logical starting point for inter- 
ests. working on a reasonable divi- 
sion of new securities among hold- 
ers of present preferred and com- 
mon stoeks and general creditors 
would be the basis used under the 
bondholders’ protective committee 
plan for the distribution of the pro- 
posed stock purchase warrants. Un- 


Both because this division has 
already met with the approval of 
the powerful bondholders’ interests 
represented by the Symington com- 
mittee and because it 
resembles the proportionate divi- 
sion used in other schemes, it would 
not be at all surprising if: this basis 
for distributing new shares’ among 
junior equity holders were sug- 
gested, 

Whether or not the final proposals 
will. be much changed from the out- 
line already published is not known. 
Under the original ‘letter addressed 
by Messrs. Bradshaw, Ferguson and 
Scott to the various committees, the 
bondholders would have received the 
full amount, approximately $70 mil- 
lions, of the principal and interest of 
their claim in 5% preferred stock. 
They would also have been given 
control of the company for a period. 
Junior security holders would have 
received common stock on an un- 
stated basis. 

To keep up dividends on $70 mil- 
lions of preferred stock at 5% would 
require $3.5 millions, after allowing 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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Public Opinion Gets 


"ment when the question of future 
operations was raised. 


The general view is that the. 


Government, while not interfering 
with the operation of the Housing 
Act and the Home Improvement 
scheme, will no longer endeavor 
to force expansion. It is recog- 
nized that there is a need for more 
homes in’ many sections of the 
country. 


Urge Ottawa 
Control Fuel 


Would Give Protection for 
Both Consumer and 
Producer 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Strong representa- 
tiens are being made in Ottawa for 
the appointment of a Dominion Fuel 
Controller who will be given abso- 
lute control over the setting of prices, 
etc,, both for the protection’ of the 
consumer and producer. It ‘is sug- 
gested that the present Dominion 
Fuel Board be used as a nucleus for 
the new body, as it is already fami- 
liar with the domestic and interna- 
tional coal situation. By extending 
its powers to fix prices, etc., the Fuel 
Board could effectively take the 
place of the Fuel Controller set up 
in the last war. 

‘During the last war there was a 
runaway market for coal. The mar- 
ket was. far from being stabilized 
and the prices charged the consumer 
reached abnormally high levels, as 
much as $20 to $25 a ton for anthra- 
cite. The office of Fuel Controller 
was not established until late in 1917 
by which time the situation had-de- 
veloped along lines detrimental: to 
the interests of the domestic and in- 
dustrial consumer, i 

Need for Control 

What is needed now, it is being 
urged, is some form of Federal con- 
trol, either a Controller or Board, 
which will regulate .selling - prices, 
making such adjustments from time 
to time as made necessary by chang- 
ing shipping costs, freight rates, :in- 
surance, labor costs, etc. By doing'so 
at an early date the market. w 
kept under 
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Vital to War Effort 
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Seen Best ‘Protection Possible for Foreign Investors 


‘ 


Under Circumstances Despite Fact Their Assets 
Temporarily Locked Up 7 


Creation of the Foreign Exchange Control Board is just as much 
a war'measure as calling:out ‘the army and imposing a new set.of 
taxes to help pay for Canada’s war effort, This is a serious war and 
Canada is going into it in a serious way; hence, exchange control is 


‘essential as a national conservation and stabilizing measure. 


That, broadly, The Financial Post can reveal, is the point of view 


‘behind the exchange legislation enacted by order-in-council this week 


under terms: of the War Measures Act. Precisely such action was 
predicted-in this newspaper a fortnight ago. 

Canada has:decided to use all her resources; her men, her mines, 
her farms, her great industrial plants in helping win the war. With 
the determination of not missing’a single trick in this effort, finance 


officials. were satisfied: that exchange control was vital. 

While. foreign'investments in this country are temporarily frozen 
by the new regulations, officials are confident that the present action 
is, in the long run‘ at least, by far in the best interests of outside 


investors, 


Without exchange control, Canada would be seriously handi- 
capped and start with.a grave national disadvantage because of the 
speculative: attractions in some countries at peace and, -where war 
taxes’ and -restrictions have not been imposed. ’ 
SY 


Post Forecast 
Exchange Control 


Canada’s drastic control of for- 
eign exchange transactions was not 
news. to readers of Thé Financial 
Post. 

Sixteen days. before Ottawa ‘an- 
nounced:the move, The Post fore- 
cast what would happen: It said: 

“Immediate control of money 
markets and. foreign exchange, 
as well as the registration of the 
foreign investments of. Cana- 
dians, will follow directly after 
the outbreak of war.” 

The Post’s news was denied. But 
it was right. 

Nor was the “pay-as-you-go” 
war budget news to Post readers. 
It followed: in every detail. the 
forecast of The Post. 


Hinde & Dauch 


Mortgage Plan 
‘Decision Near 


An Announcement From 
Ottawa on Bank 
Expected 


Announcement of the Dominion 
Government's decision on the fate 
of the Central Mortgage Bank is ex- 
pected in the near future, The Fin- 
ancial Post understands. Directors of 
the Bank met earlier in the week in 
Ottawa. 

There has been no official ‘pro- 
nouncement of what will happen to 
the machinery that the Government 
has created to adjust. mortgage debts 
in the Dominion, whether the plan 
will be carried out on some modified 
scale, or whether it will be definitely 
shelved until such time as it may be 
possible to bring it into action, 

Much preliminary work has been 
done, and as it stands might, form 


the nucleus for a scheme to apply at}. 


some future date. 


Ontario Simplifies 
Succession Duty Acts 


Ontario’s contentious’ succession 
duty legislation was this 
week. Premier Hepburn introduced 
a greatly simplified statute in the 
Legislature. It replaces confused, 
overlapping acts which though net- 
ting the province tens of millions of 
dollars in additional revenue in re- 
cent years have caused widespread 
legal and civil protests in all parts 
of the province. 

The act represents a considerable 
victory for those who favored elim- 
ination of Star Chamber methods on 
succession duty tax tion in 
the province. Eleventh hour changes 
just before the act was introduced 
into the house brought further modi- 
fication of powers granted treasury 
officials to investigate estates. 

Major changes introduced into the 
collection of provincial succession 
duties, include: ° 


1. Clarification and interpreta- 
tion of former tax measures. 

2. Further strengthening of the 
provincial treasurer’s authority to 
investigate estates. 

3. Drastic changes in exemption 
of family and charitable gifts. 

4. Some reduction in penalties 
for non-disclosure. 

5. Increased surtax from 15% to 
20% in case of collaterals and 25% 
for strangers. 

€ Provision for appeal to Su- 
preme Court from rulings of treas- 
urer. 


unlimited power of investigation 
thus qualifying finality of new 
provisions. 

9. Beneficiaries as well as execu- 
tors must now file affidavit show, 
ing inventory of all property 
passing to him. 


Apart from simplifying and clari- 
fying existing legislation the new act 
achieves two broad purposes. - 

It places beyond the reach of the 
courts and establishes beyond: ques- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


Highlights 


Canada’s flue-cured tobacce crop 
brings $15 millions to a small sec- 
tion of Ontario. About 80%,of the 
tobacco used in the Dominion is 
grown in this corner. This new 
wealth-creating industry is :review- 
ed in ’ 

Tobacco Supplement—p. 11-16. 
>. @¢ ae 

Canada’s financing of huge war ex- 
penditures is a subject that will 
profoundly affect this generation 
and succeeding ones, How the. last 
Great War was. financed the 
possible method of p the 
nation for war this time is discuss- 


Follows British Plan 

It.is admitted that by “closing the 
till” thisway for the first time .in 
her history Canada is inviting a 
black mark on her international fi- 
nancial record, but it is felt that the 
need is so evidently urgent that the 
black mark will be readily eradi- 
cated, Great Britain, of course, has 
long since had similar -exchange 
control in effect. 

Conviction that. war is “likely: to 
last for a long time” is frankly in 
the minds of proponents of the 
measure, 

There was no immediate situation 
requiring exchange control, it. is 
understood. There was very little 
flight of capital from Canada. There 
was the prospect that in-a few 
months any capital flight that did 
exist would likely dry up and that 
speculation in Canada-U.S, ex- 
change would cease. 

It was felt, however, that the 
Government's policy of complete 
national mobilization for war de- 
manded such action and at once. 

Amounts to This 

Boiled down, the exchange con- 
trol regulations amount, under pres- 
ent. conditions, to this: 

Any transaction which represents 

of capital is prohibited: *. -..... 
will be prohibited ab- 
from sending additional . 


funds abroad for purchase of addi- 


. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, of Can- 
ada is operating at a high rate of 
capacity, Considerable improvement 
in the container business has been 
noted ‘in ‘recent weeks. One factor, 
The Financial Post is told, has been 
an acceleration in the movements of 
canned foods, overseas, 

Like many other businesses, prices 
have .been changed in certain lines. 
Kraft liner board selling price has 
been moved up 11% by Hinde & 
Dauch while straw board for corru- 
gating purposes is up about 12%, 

This is the first reversal in the 
downward trend of prices in the con- 
tainer industry in Canada for about 
two years past. Successive reductions 
have brought prices to low levels and 
had cut’into the profit margins of 
container manufacturers. 

Hinde & Dauch reports that the 
materials used in making containers 
are also up substantially in some 
cases..One instance cited was of a 
12% price: increase this week. Both 
container manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of materials are protecting 
themselves. by refusing to quote 
prices for future delivery. A factor 
is said to be the rapid rise in price 
of waste paper since the outbreak of 
war. 

In spite of the low levels of prices 
prevailing for many months in the 
paper container industry, Hinde é& 
Dauch have “not been losing any 
money,”.The Financial: Post is told. 
Just how earnings this year compare 
with a year ago, however, is not 
known but the final comparison may 
be, better than has been expected. 
Last year, Hinde & Dauch earned 
$1.42 a share on its. common -stock. 
The annual dividend was reduced by 
one. half to'50 cents a share this year, 
following continued price cuts, 


Uniforms Are 
First Problem 


Expect, Sizeable ioe! 


ment Orders to be Placed 
Very Shortly 


Though it is expected that some 
very sizeable orders for armaments 
will shortly be placed with Canadian 
firms, both by the Canadian Gov- 
ermment'and by’the British Mission 
now at work here, it is understood 
that the first concern has been with 
speedy provision for the: more ele 


tional securities. They can do what 
they like -with all money invested 
abroad at the close of business, 
September 15. 

Foreign investors in Canadian se- 
curities cannot ‘cash those securities 
and get their money out of this 
country, 

No administrative barrier is set 
up against the influx of foreign 
capital, though it is admitted effect 
of the regulation will likely be. to 
deter foreign investment here, for 
the present. 

Can Buy or Sell 

There will be no hindrance to. the 
payment of dividends, nor to pay- 


ments for the servicing or repay- 


ment of any type of debt abroad. 
Permits will be freely granted for 
such purposes and early fears that 
the provinces of British Columbia, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, which 
have extensive debt in the United 
States, might have difficulty on this 
point are declared completely un- 
justified. 

* Quite a few securities, famiiiar.on 
Canadian stock exchanges, are, 
under terms of the exchange con- 
trol, classed as foreign. The Act dee — 
fines these as all Canadian bonds, 
stocks or other securities whose in- 
terest, dividends, or principal is 
payable in United States or other 
foreign currency. 

There is no interference with 
foreign securities held by Canadians 
prior to September 16. Only dec- 
laration to that effect is requested, 
so long aS transactions are made en- 
tirely in this country. For example, 
a Canadian owning outright a group 
of U. S. stocks could use them as col- 
lateral for purchase of other stocks 
on margin. He can also buy or sell 
U.S. securities provided the deal is 
made entirely within the country. 

International trade in commodi- 
ties, manufactured goods, etc., will 

(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


Both Railways | 
Get Equipment 


Orders Totalling $25 Mil- 
lions to be Placed 
Immediately 
ak satimsieritetimiles 
From Our Own Correspondent 

of the Do- 
minion Government to order $30 


millions of new equipment for the 
Canadian. National Railways have . 





Abitibi Plan 
. « Nearly Ready), 


. (Continued from page 1) clear access to the courts. This was) inspiring’ 
for expenses and depreciation. This denied under the old iniquitous law. | country. 


is a sum larger than Abitibi has been 6s carrying 


seamen Your deat, aneneaing to ies ne wpa yp ‘When the registrations 
receiver's accounts, ae ‘statute showed ‘the Government! completed, there will be 
to have retained for its treasury of-| ,aditional effort in e in 


War Revises Plans : 
Now it is recognized that wartime| ficials very sweeping ———e formation gathe ed, 
conditions have changed the pic-| powers; powers heretofore women according to their ne | 
ture although to what extent it is dif-| solely for the judiciery. Last-minute| and other abilities and supplying the almighty dollar them 
ficult to estimate with any accuracy.| changes have fortunately modified | the record to Ottawa. What about tne question of : 
It is expected that the new condi-| the Star Chamber methods of inves- «ve ty of the British fleet; on 
tions have been studied by the Abi- tigation which have made operation PRACTICALLY all women’s ein must not be permitted if i ead 
oad of the Act so abhorrent to law- organizations in Canada have the United States itself is to be safe? MINE 
of G. T. Clarkson, receiver and man-| .. iain¢ citizens joined to put the registration over Bidgood-Kirk. 
ager. One report is to the effect that . That, says Moley, is a possibility so) (of 3 
. The Ontario Government has# successfully. They have set up com- te ot to be a matter of con- e . 
plans have been laid for ralsing the| every right 10 deal firmly with dis-| mittees whose efficiency may well] [°° "tn short, ao long as the police- |Beme. - = 
for the coming season to almost| honest tax evaders. It has no right| Set an example to governmental of- man is there protecting you, why oy a: »- 19 
double earlier figures. This would| to treat everyone who has an estate| fices. Some money will be needed to worry about helping him to do the | Hudson Bay 
apparently indicate plans for near | over a certain amouht as a potential | pay inescapable bills, although en ‘ob, sdyitig’ thaink yous or:sentetbat: 
capacity operations in 1940 as com-| criminal. The political leaders of| tributions in time. and kind have ing to his keep? Sater, 19 Siscoe : 18 
pared with approximately 50% of] Ontario, now that they have) already been generous. ike Lake Rowan. . pud Valley . . 
capacity in the first half of 1939. If] \anitted the high-handedness of| Businessmen who make financial casita enaceninn’ 
an increase of this nature is actually their previous estate-tax practices, contributions to the work of the Vol- Ray in a most offensive | penking ......,....0000 Ce a ae 
found necessary, it will undoubtedly | »1 \.14 go farther and inject into the|untary Organization of Canadian} 4Narticle in the anti-British Satur- | Bond Markets... ipcosbnocevinagort 
, | | raise earnings well above any re-| * 0. Oy on of this important de-| Women can be assured that they are| day Evening Post, Moley tried to| pasiness Week in ..ss.cssssssscesesses 
1 Step Out With A fi | “thefec ent, principles of co-operation | saving on their taxes, for the regis- | make it appear that President Roose- | Commodities Teasenactessnpaeead 
tep ut ! 7 The next question 1s how long such partm P ’ . Editorial eeeeresececeehesees 
1 | a scale of operations can be expected | and mutuality. tration will be done by the women | velt’s concern over what was hap- | insurance petgistosaartaaea 
STETSON 1 | to continue, The expected spurt is} There is no reason why succession | at a fraction of the cost to eta pening in*Europe was a.mere cover Investment reads, ssssevssessscsseners 
clearly due to the effect of the war,|duty administration should be a/| ernment of doing a similar j 0|for his mistakes at home, and an ccceeet Dequiries scsccccccvctcsses 
ii “i but we have no means of telling how | constant source of irritation and fric-| one is getting a salary. The only ex-jeffort to establish a totalitarian) Market Opinions ......+ssseseeer0+ 3 
SP ECIAL long the war is going to last. Als0| tion between the province and| pense has been for postage, travel-|state in the United States centred | wining, Week in .....ssscsssseceseess: 18 
such an increase could easily make| wealthy citizens. ‘The latter should | ling expenses, etc., but on a nation-| on the White House. Mining Enquiries ....ccsscccseceosese 19 
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«| | necessary heavy capital expenditures| be attracted, rather than repelled,|wide scheme successfully carried) But Mr. Moley's own account of} ojis Week im ,...-cscsssssssssseseeeee 18 

> 00 4 | for —_ eee aor tw0| om domicile in Canada’s foremost | through even such items will be con-| the World Monetary and Economic pork, Quotations sssscvessseesssesees 8 
caution in basing any reorganization | Province. ~~ | siderable. | Conference of 1983 reveals pretty | Wurat Weel in \-..ussssessessssesses 
clearly that when he himself had a} Grain Quotations .scoossesecsserssers 


- é se +6 
The new © moderately [4 | Plan on a war inspired newsprint . chance to help European statesmen 
#) | boom would be justified. Canadian Women Selfish Materialism solve their pressing economic prob- Wa r Di pt S 


priced member of an old Order-in-Council Stands Give Inspiring Lead In Neutrality Talk lems, he assumed an attitude of cyn- 


and illustrious family. In [4 | wr tells The Financial 
Yi that then HE voluntary contribution of Ts cold-blooded materialism of| ical detachment and amused toler- 


famous Stetson Inter- fm | Post that there has been no altera- ; 
tion in the order-in-council of last Canadian women to their coun- some of the proponents of “neu-| ance, 


national colours of fur 4) ¢ 
felt. See our new ond Fs March whereby the timber and try as it mobilizes to meet the chal- trality” in the United States is a Mr. Moley; from time to time, . B C Ki 
water power concessions granted! jenge of war is already an impres-|Lttle shocking at this time when the| speaks in terms of deepest irony of % ® mance 


ae tee Sizes : under a previous See era sive one. world is engaged in a struggle to| Secretary of State’Hull. The reason 
J 4 : | | June 1937, were extended to Apr ii| _ From coast to coast women by the| the death against the armed might| is: obvious. Mr. Hull happens to : 

4 Main Floor — Queen Street ee ey Paenggeeta aoe _ thousands. are coming forward to| behind the Nazi revolution of viol-| stand for decency and morality in Coast Pr ovince Has Many ne the 5s =e throngs. 

EEE | through it would be extended to any | Teister themselves and to indicate) ence. international affairs. The cynical Issues in United | ie Mehler meddle ena 

sponsors of a plan of reorganization| the character of their skill and) Raymond Moley, in Newsweek, | materialist thinks Mr. Hull is just States more rugged LEE shee, 

which seemed fair to the Govern-| experience available to’ be thrown | for example, puts the whole thing on/a little bit touched. eee | you'll appreciate the care. 

into the war effort. . a basis of pure selfishness. If he is, then so are the British From Our Own Correspondent fe ee and 


ment. Notice has, however, been es ; 
— given to the bondholders’ protective} The Voluntary Registration of The United States should sell/ people, and the vast majority of VANCOUVER. — Because British distinctive LEE styling, All 
Municipal Bonds committee that its plan for a judicial | Canadian Women is one of the most! planes to the Allies, he argues. And Anglo-Saxons in the United States. Seat sematsaste ta vale ihe styles at $10. 


Sept. 19, 1939 sale of assets would not now qualify. . 

‘Halifax ... 5 iver’ so100 104.00 4.20| In addition to the Bradshaw com- Ontario Simplif imposition of « sameness may 
Hamilton.. .30 104.30 4.50| mittee, the liquidator, R. S. McPher- C ] f E h Vv -Feeq Seuae 

Montreal .. 5 . ; s son, has also Tent active in attempt- ontro Oo xc an e€ rio imp 1 es mee — of the provincial 

‘00 492| ing to bring some sound and accept- page ; . cabinet fear. 
an 4.68 | able scheme out of the tentative pro- (Continued from ) = a puteh Perey, Sell. ene Succession D uties Hon. John Hart, Minister of 
cronto ... 4% 1955 ; 10 4.35 not be hampered, permits for such | @2Y case. wees : : : 

tVancouver. 5 1950 93.00 98.00 5.25| POSals mentioned. Mr. McPherson is bona fid Finance, ig now on his way to New 

Winnipeg . 5 1944 93. 00 5:50|/Teady to facilitate any desirable | Payments —— treel 2 sane Don’t Want Par $ ‘ ' (Continued from page 1) York to confer on the situation. The 

tPayable Can. and N.Y. move when requested. business deals being y granted.| Will the exchange control have/Yton the right of the Provincial| Purpose of his trip originally was 

Conservation Policy the effect of bringing the Canadian | Treasurer or his nominees to exer-| merely to sign bonds for $3 millions 

“This is just a conservation pol-| dollar and the pound sterling) cise the widest powers of investiga-| borrowed earlier this year. He will 


A MUTUA £ECOmMmPAN Y icy. Can we permit Canadians to/| closer together? (The day exchange tion in: respect of estates liable for | Probably spend some time in Ottawa 
‘. choose whether they will invest in| control was announced, the spread | succession duties. consulting members of the Exchange : 
Canadian Dredge Gets Canada Cement Co. 


: : this country or in some other coun-| between the two currencies was ...|Board and Federal Government 
TH Continent try which is at peace, where there/ considerably reduced.) many obnoxious and arbitrary feat- | finance officials. Port Arthur Contract|” ” To Redeem Bonds 


. LEE’S celebrated Eng. 
| lish shoes are British 
| 


is no burden of war taxation and| Officials admit that it would be to| |. -o<'o¢ the old act which have ca The province had counted on a os 
‘MONTREAL.—Canada Cement (Co, 


where speculative opportunities at} Canada’s. advantage to have the wid Sie ; ; ad 
espread dissatisfaction. and pro-| big refinancing project for next year. : 
pound, sad: ip eneden: Sone More than $40 millions in maturities| C#0adian Dredge & Dock Co. has)... called for redemption on Nor, 1 


: this time are probably wean SE th B h test in recent years 
eaten ees oan oe owe = eek to Belen teat to. Comment among lawyers and-ex.| Will have to be dealt with. A year| been awarded a contract for dredg-| the: $750,000 of its first morgage 7 
a le to liquidate their hold-| sult by itself. Furthermore, under| Petienced estate officials is gen- later Pacific Great Eastern Railway|ing in the Port Arthur harbor.| bonds which are due Nov. 1,1 @& 
— loans to the extent of more than $20] amount of the contract is about| Zhe redemption price is 101, 


ings here at a time like this, de-| present conditions; it would be defi- erally favorable to the new act. illione fall 
Head ‘0 prive Canada of the advantage of|nitely to Canada’s disadvantage to| Objection is still voiced to the} Millions fall due, $137,000. This will be in addition to| - ‘This will complete redemption of 
ea fice: those funds and take their money| have the Canadian dollar at par| sweeping powers of investigation re-| Changed conditions resulting from previous contracts for slightly over the $3 millions of 3% series A bonds 
Toronto, Ont to greener pastures? with the U. S. dollar. tained and confirmed by the provin-| the war have created a_ situation i y issued in 1936 in connection with 
’ . “If we had to compete ith tat So far as recent action of the ela treasurer. It is pointed out that re er een had not pe $413,000 ee ae by the/ refunding of the company’s bonded 
sort of a movement of capital, Can-| pound sterling is concerned, it was | these powers are far wider than are| Cipated a few weeks ago; in fact,| company at Por Arthur, Ont, 
ALL PROFITS FOO POLICYHOLPFRS ada would be handicapped right| pointed out that the New York mar-| given any officer of the law; that| they have altered the whole outlook 
from the start. We might have to| ket for that currency has been badly | they give to special investigators | for financial operations of the pro- 
pay far too high a price, relatively, | depressed because of bear raids and | who.may be named by ‘the treasurer, | vincial administration. 
for our war effort, not only in dol-| wide speculation. New York quota-|powers formerly'-reserved as a| The. bulk of British Columbia's 
lars, but over the longer term in the} tions several days last week were) purely judicial right. It is contended | public debt is payable in both Can- 
psychological and social effects on| by no means a fair picture of fair| that investigatory powers under the| adian and New York funds, and 
the community at large. We need| value based on the facts of the ex-/| new act do not afford as much privi-| about 40 issues are thus tied to the Grae r 
every dollar we can get for foreign | change situation, a banker told The| lege or protection as is afforded a| United States dollar. Similarly a rae 1 en) S ~=s First obstacle t 
exchange.” Financial Post. It was for this rea-| person in a criminal investigation. | considerable amount is payable in Ae Cae al \ en coming true is rp 
That was the primary reason for | son that the Bank of Canada bought} Retention of these sweeping in-| Canadian currency and the pound Sata A Sea snist stetes. “ 
enacting the exchange control now. | sterling at considerably above the| vestigatory powers at the “absolute | sterling See aes ta? Soviet 
Second, it is pointed out, Canada| quoted price (based on New York) | discretion” of the treasurer or his i h ‘ @ Russia, Soviet o 
would have had to come to some| several days last week. investigator is said to nullify to a Under the terms of the Exchange feel to help a n 
form of export licensing anyway; to| Does the exchange control violate | considerable degree the attempt to Control Act British Columbia would DEPARTMENT OF THE S toward the mz 
conserve supplies; to control their| the terms of Canada’s trade agree-| bring finality into the act by setting | ue sn ee transfer funds ECRETARY OF STATE | This might welll 
destination. Whatever wa _ — ram the United resol a six year time limit after which e cea arg oe. en ented 2 ent and unchang 
took, import licenses or another, in- n those agreements are clauses , ant sian policy.” 
F | ternational trade would have had| covering a situation where the wee cumin et gy vor age ied that there would be any difficulty in REGULATIONS RESPECTING TRADING : a Ee cies / 
m4 | the intervention of government. The | Canadian-United States currencies! (phased on English saaities by giv. securing that permission. WITH THE ENEMY S points out that i 
; exchange control gives much broad- | get badly out of line. It is be- ing the treasurer sweeping ee the in 2 
er control and is no more of a/lieved here Washington is in full] o¢ investigation notwithetendin £ sist sede: Sacer adi dak Olek ; ea eed aden “rap — : 
. * a tders an ons ectin: in : a 
nuisance to business at large. sympathy with the Canadian cur anything contained in the act by B ” C, Power Makes the Enemy have been enacted and put into force by Orders in Council Pe uu material to fight 


Locked Up For Now rency action and that pending fur- limi ; and P.C. 2586. 
Foreign Damien in Canada| ther developments no action will be way of limitation of liability. The Regulations are effective from September 2nd, 1939, to September 10, 1999, 81 fe 2" War provice 


e # 
are definitely locked up for the taken to enforce the letter of the New Penalty Clauses B Ca ital Outla period of apprehended war, and are effective from September 10th, 1939, as 2 period of wr. in the end, hen 
time being. The larger investor | !@W. In respect of penalties for non-dis- 18 P y full tn the Consde-Dasette cn Btenbes ite : pea Sears amare stacle “must not 


(1) Any person who trades or attempts to trade or directly or indirectly offers of tirely insurmou 


closure the new mill limits th ° 
eee ere podem — aS aes an oe a tukiforta 100% a8 thn "ns i a. Electric Power Sales Show | proposes or agrees to trade, or has traded, attempted or directly or indirectly offfered of 
| fel artered banks will suffer little fine of $1 to $10 daily ol ete de Sharp Increase in proposed or agreed to trade with the enemy within the meaning of the Regulations shal ; by 


that his money is here, : : be guilty of the off f i 
tied up, but in very safe keeping. | po" Pen areas report any property. In the latter 1938-39 (2) No trenster tmads bo’ on om bohalé of am enemy of any secusition chal conle “The second 
Ottawa points out that it was lit-/ rate Yor the Canadian dollar every case the maximum is now fixed at . he tenets any rights or ~emedies in respect thereof and no company or municipal ancial. Russian 
erally tied up here anyway. A few morning. Heretofore, the banks have a oe of the property not so From Our Own Correspondent a cane of eer at eat as oe conan sumably not be! 
individuals might have succeeded speculated in foreign exchange to isclosed. MONTREAL. — British Columbia shall .be made in any register or branch register or other book kept by any Dominion « M gift. A loan is § 
in getting their funds out of Canada! protect their own positions, Result| Former penalties in ordinary cases | Power Co nt $1.8 million in| pray ce combany, whether or not such register or branch register or other book is ei! HE ikely. Ind 
after September 3, but a general) was that, especially in recent weeks, | Wet¢ 100%, and $10 a day “flat.” In| th ned Tu ‘1 lar withid Canada. or by eny other company which has within Canada any register or brand I y. Indeed J 
flight of capital from Canada, @/ Canadians have found widely. dif. case the non-disclosure came to additions ai de cnn of ts rchities cudtiog tt the sue'ef tn Gere Ce en et ee ee, 
and ex on of fac The above summarized Regulation applies to all transfers of securities regardes E that was accorde 


| | : country at war, would have meant/ ¢o-ent rates light as a result of th iry b ; ; 
3 quoted by various : of the enquiry by! to meet service requirements. f the nationali ; ares ability ; F 
I) on { work flooded and saturated security mar-| hanks. The old system also meant| # commissioner, the penalty rose to| ‘The largest item of expenditure or the situe of the are eee ee ceatien of the certificate — is — ' 


kets—and frozen assets. that, in seekin i i % plus a per diem i t of i i 
g to protect its posi- | 20Q% plus a per diem impost of from ti (3) No share warrants payable to be share 
ei ae long S ms we song fee tion, banks took profits today, losses | $1 to $100. light saabaondins scape. we —_ matieied in the name of an enemy. oe towhat German 
ae Seventies: ta thie onabiay Tikely tomorrow and considered them-| While some relief is indicated by | ment to facilities amounting to $621,- | in the Custaproperty, rights and interests in Canada belonging to enemies are vo has neither go 
selves lucky if foreign exchange de-| the new scale of penalties, opinion | 400. payne Where any coupon or other security transferable by delivery is presented fot change, Payme 
any company, municipal authority or other body or person, and there de in goods. ¢ 


to continue? Officials indicate that : 
. rtments were able to show a/| is expressed that even the new scale 
i if financing Canada’s war effort be- - i iti Ses Tien’ Railway Revenue Down is reason t t that it i 
"| meagre profit over the year. is punitive and lacking in discrimin- : : © suspect that it is presented on behalf of or for the benefit of an enem  R  <———————____ 
ns 6 hal a comes Jess onerous than it is now:] "Uader new regulations the éame| tion a5 to the reason for non-dis-| yCrOssrevenue ftom lectsc, rll: | tas ceetgig, Mus OY & for the eneit of an enemy, the sums do sal HE 
ing Canada’s war effort, a certain rate will be quoted throughout the closure. Innocent and guilty are all} .); Sins anton a the satis r a (6) Any sum which would have been payable and paid to or for the benefit < es 
anvount of withdrawals will be per. | 2ation daily by all the banks. They | called on to suffer unusually heavy asin. apocrine 4 71.541.20n onl "cute which chal haces pemeat cniemt Ge. share of profit or debts, and of - 
a per! will have certainty in place of un-/|imposts indiscriminately, it is con- Cmeanan eA 1 ay 302 as (7) If any sum hen Sane maid'te - rs mock i t for a8 

tted certainty, a stated, uniform spread | tended. Fear is expressed that these Seeae i ree 71,528,921 in 1937-38. enemy such person making the pa ent shail within chirty ‘lays. by notice in, write 
; Electric railway and bus passenger! require the person to whom haem was paid to pay such sum to the Custedss 


une I, wasn’t how hard you between you and the whole For Canada to come through th 
y y gh the ; e 
a9 war with a minimum of economic allowed for their service. penalties in the future (as in the miles operated on the mainland ‘in-/| and shall also furnish the Custodian-with particulars conterning same. The pew 


a | i 
worked, but how much you world. Always at your elbow | suffering and dislocation is as much Still Confused past) may be used as a “big stick” | wreased by 330,000 miles. Tong of gcelving such sum shall within one week after the receipt of the notice com 
ns. ° 


. f £ 
got ‘done that made you suc- —easy to use as the telephone! to the welfare of the foreign inves-| Financial circles are still in con- he toma without regard to! treight carried declined from’ 290, Provided that in the ease of such sums as, had a state of war not existed, vol 


tor as it is to Canadians, it is point-| siderable confusion since the’ ex 306 to 261,132 have been p and 
, - , Add, : c paid to enemies, the du f i ts to the 7 
The new provision requiring each| gales of electrical energy to power aoa ee ng pavesontn to be made and atacalttne of suotiowers shall rest wid 


—, Then why not cut jy brings your secretary's ear as oe re was imposed. Some) i gividual beneficiary, as well eased ir a a 
a ie lao inh adr OM) Ss Interference With Dividends okerage houses, doing a large 85/ and light customers increased from pont i whee ee 
2 y' , : W into your office— yet lets her Though capital is barred from | volume of business in U. S. securi- th ‘ €e | 428,635,502 kilowatt hours to 451,614,- het came thirty days on wna tein tonsh a6 the cones t Seomtng 80 his coon 
“ The 8 minutes it tal ai me leaving Canada, there is no inter-| ties, regard the immediate outlook | ™°"ths personal affidavits giving an | gg9 kilowatt hours. Lom or under his control, by notice in writing communicate the fact to the Cust 
ou to get rid of tin o her job without interrup- | ference with the servicing of for-| as bleak. Several stated that regu-|i"ventory of all property passing to} ‘The percentage of gross revenue | read his Regulation extends to and applies to balances and deposits standing # 
you to get rid of a routine |. seed of rumni eign debt. Dividends will continue | lation somewhat along this line-was|im is deemed “awkward.” “un-| absorbed by direct taxes. in. 1098-30|"" (0) Bvery ‘company Dominion ue Suey ireimnich become due ring 
matter that ires only 3 a of running around | {5 °be paid as usual; currency per-| not unexpected and that the need | D&cessary.” It is claimed the new| was 11.3% Total taxes for the year chase, transfer or share teststrntion ifine Ve tered eheke vise ing ars 2 
7 at> eres y like mits will be freel nted. On| for exchange control in wartime is| PTovision will entail a considerable in writing, communicate to the Custodian full rrticulars of any shares, stock 
- : y gra oe amounted to $2,298,790, which is more | O: Sehen Gad ane et Be eS fe 
canes, of Jour thinking. 9 ane 4 ot gy for purchase or sale of peers a ign par — eae inteent aryl S66 cenienee the benefit of an enemy,” Mens of the company which, are held by & 
; i - 7 ee the ’s bonds This Regulation applies to partne i interest in #8 
The secret is to let the Cee this ides of con a = — eee dol- se eee eet, a = Can- air exemption clauses are tne scotened eae ~ it a ral) Any person in Canada to Sie doe owing, of becomes due, ae 
; f ine 4 : y Ww 98 - a by Canadian residents, Toronto portan " one month or one month of the due date notify the Cus : 
nr aaa SR © OM RPS POMS SR EAS EY os fee eee ee ee 
” one. or urities kept in facilities for buying or sell- | ‘°92 were ew e ex “| Ql) ‘No shall bring or da any 2b 
os ne Sova w a. free the booklet Don’ Canada for safe keeping, the owner | ing such securities here. This means | tion of gifts over 10 years’ before Py Ir ct other procteding relating to the payment of an enemy debt vnlew 5 ane 
tion. ‘Things won't jam up in et “Don’t Work So | can get them out. Only if cashed do | that where a Canadian holds 100/ death to a wide class of members of | (Mh eee mCLED Ry peneoe Che Pees ee eetine. ing it © 
eed ° they present difficulty. shares of U. S. Steel and wants to| the family and to an amount of $20,- false shall be guilty of an offence under the Recusten. 
your mind. Memoranda, dates, Hard”. It is admitted that the exchange | Sell it, he can do so to another Cana- | 000 made over 3 years before death (13) Where company, incorporated or unincorporated, or other body of tt 
new, ideas, personal notes control will adversely affect fur-| dian through the facilities of-the| to force settlement without resort to A cornfn padny ac Tae ae a an 7% 

a P ’ Telephone the Ediphone ther foreign investment in this| exchanges, provided‘he can find a/| family. seotgher of on un eeeoatid com ; hady * ne ne, si 
letters, instructions—the Edi- ( a t country, at least, until its terms are | buyer who wants exactly 100 shares| The new bill exempts. gifts to the offence or default, shall also be guilty of such offence or detwult ions shal 
oy ' y y) or write. to | better understood. It is admitted] of U. S. Steel. Any stock listed on| charitable organizations and ex- et Tie Lidkie te the enon, who fails to comply with the provisions of the Regulates 
phone takes .them off your THOMAS A. EDISON foreign investment is highly desir- | the New York Stock Exchange will | empts devices and bequests to char- ras (is) Any. sume required b “the Regulatio ‘ Custodian unless 08 
minds quickly os they're bora. . able; that wealth invested here| be handled in this way, but for the| itable organizations only up to 50% fo within the time required by such Regulations shall” oo interest at the rate 7" 

EEO: j OF CANADA, LIMITED would be a valuable contribution,| first two days of the regulations | of the estate. All gifts more than 20 OH oar. we) eee inter * 
ak aa - san tpg, TORONNR: EL, ile both by itself and in the faxes it| there had been no such transac-|years before death are totally ex- & purpose ee Secretary of State is appointed Custo@ian and will adm ae 
Edipho ee riting Sun Life 0 MA616 would pay, toward Canada’s war) tions. Canadians apparently are not | empted and gifts made more than The Regulations define the following words, which definitions are here summari 
not ‘a! way to write Bidg., MONTREAL, 1 | effort. » anxious ‘to dispose of their U. S./ 10 years before death are totally ex- “Person” extends to and includes persons and bodies of persons. inti ag 
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Another Nazi Dream Dashed 


Soviet Far From Being inexhaustible 
Material Source For Hitlerites . 
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Raw 


Has Stalin pulled another double- 

ges; this time on his gang comrade, 
? 

for years the myth has been built 
gp that Russia can supply Naziland 
with 3 well-nigh inexhaustible sup- 

of the things Hitler’s war 
pachine most needs. 

whatever time reveals the aim of 
pussia’s foray into Poland to be, this 

now seems evident: Russia 
ean't do much to help Germany in 
nw materials—unless at great sacri- 
gee toberself, unless for good diplo- 
galic reasons. 

Wil the Soviet make that sacri- 
s? “Augur,” the famous European 

' ent who has been calling 
ghe Russian moves with considerable 
jence recently thinks that a 
ime point in the Stalin diplomacy 
gt present is “to see unchained in 
Burope a general war of long dura- 
gon whereof Russia would be a wit- 
gess, at least in the early stages, 
while the great powers harry and 
weaken each other so finally that all 
are prostrate and at the mercy of 
fe Kremlin.” 

This was the real reason, says 
Augur for the great doublecross. 
*Stalin saw that Russia’s co-opera- 
tion with Britain and France would 
mean the swift destruction of Ger- 
many while the power of the west- 
em democracies would be enhanc<d. 
§o he swiftly reversed his whole 
policy to strengthen Germany’s hand, 
reestablishing the balance between 
the opposing parties and thus mak- 
ing more certain the long duration 
of hostilities.” 

Aside from the politics of pouring 
raw materials into the Nazi war 
machine, there are the economic facts 
to be considered. 

Four Obstacles 

Four obstacles stand in the way of 
Germany realizing her dream of 
Russia providing a large reservoir 
of man power, foodstuffs, and raw 
materials, declares a writer in The 
Economist, (London) analyzing 
“Nazi needs and Russian resources.” 

“Visions of Russia as a large .res- 
ervoir of man power and of foodstuffs 
and raw materials have long haunted 
and attracted the German general 
gaffs,”” the article states. -“On.a 
superficial view the Russo-~German 
noo-aggression pact has not only 
neutralized Russia’s fighting machine 
but has opened the door to the treas- 
ures coveted by Germany. But this 
is only the superficial view. The 
political reactions to the pact in 
Japan and elsewhere have already 
shown it to be a doubled-edged 
sword; and Germany’s economic 
gaits through access to Russian re- 
sources Can easily be exaggerated.” 


Political 


First obstacle to the German dream 
coming true is political, The Econo- 
mist states. “The reluctance that 
Russia, Soviet or not, must always 
feel to help a militaristic Germany 
toward the mastership of Europe. 
This might well rank as a perman- 
ent and unchanging interest. of Rus- 
sian policy.” 

On the other hand, The Economist 
points out that it might be currently 
the interest of Russian politicians to 
supply Germany with just enough 
material to fight a long and exhaust- 
ing war provided she were defeated 
in the end, hence the political ob- 
stacle “must not be regarded as en- 
tirely insurmountable.” 


Financial 

‘The second obstacle is the fin- 
atcial Russian materials will pre- 
sumably not be provided as a free 
gift. A loan is possible but hardly 
likely. Indeed in the commercial 
treaty it was Russia, not Gefmany, 
that was accorded a credit. The prob- 
ability is, then, that Germany’s pur- 
chases from Russia would be limited 
to what Germany could pay for. She 
has neither gold nor foreign ex- 
change. Payment would have to be 
made in goods. Germany has no sur- 
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plus available for export of the raw 
materials that Russia needs to buy, so 
the volume of trade would be limit- 
ed by the quantity of machinery that 
a war-laden German ‘industry could 
provide for export.” 

In view of the past and present 
difficulties cf German exporters 
under the present regime, The Econ- 
omist feels that volume in any case 
cannot be large. 


Transport 

The third obstacle is that of trans- 
port. “The chief possible means: of 
communication between Germany 
and Russia are three, the Baltic Sea, 
which they jointly dominate but 
which is frozen at the Russian end 
for part of the year. Moreover 
Leningrad is a long way from most 
of the sourtes of raw materials. Sec. 
ondly, there is the Black Sea-Danube 
waterway which can be cut by Rou- 
mania, Jugoslavia and Hungary or 
any nation whose fleet has access 
the Black Sea by way of Turkey. 
Thirdly, there are the railways, the 
most direct of. which cross Poland. 

“But even if the Polish obstruction 
is cleared, the problem is by no 
means solved. Russia’s communica- 
tions have been developed in the 
interest of domestic trade, not of 
exports. The distances from Ger- 
many to the chief sources of supply 
of material are enormous. So far as 
railway equipment is concerned, the 
capacity of the lines has not kept 
pace with the traffic to be carried 
in spite of the considerable progress 
that has been made between 1929 
and 1937. . . If one tenth of Russia’s 
railway cars in good commission 
were to be placed at the exclusive 
disposition of the Germans and each 
car was loaded once a month (an 
optimistic estimate in view of the 
distance) the total anual carrying 
capacity would be less than Germ- 
any’s imports of iroy ore alone.” 

The Economist also points out that 
owing to the difference in gauge, it 
would be impossible to use German 
equipment on Russian lines and “this 
transport difficulty could only be 
solved by years of extensive work on 
the Rusian railways. 


Reserves Limited 
The fourth obstacle is that of the 
quantities available. Russia has 
made progress in development of her 
Taw materials, The Economist states, 
giving the following typical ex- 
amples. 
Millions of Metric Tons 
1929 
41 
14% 


1938 
133 
29 


Crude Oil eereeaeeeeee 
Pig Iron sont an 15 
Crude Steel ......... 49 18.2 
But despite the enormous growth 
of Russia’s productive capacity, it 
is important in so far as the Germans 
are concerned that Russia’s exports 
are comparatively small, and her 
main economic aim is merely to be 
self-supporting. In fact Russia has 
been in the habit of exporting only 
sufficient to pay for her imports of 
essential raw materials and capital 
equipment, The Economist points 


{ out. 


“Russia is scarcely producing 
enough foodstuffs for herself and the 
standard of nutrition of her popula- 
tion is still comparatively low. 

“As the chief grain producing areas 
in Russia are in the south, shipments 
are made mainly from Odessa, the 
Black Sea port, and any large scale 
diversion of exports by land or to 
the Baltics would therefore impose a 
very heavy additional strain on the 
transport system. Apart from wheat 
and barley, Russia is an exporter of 
butter, oil seeds and oil cakes 
the assistance that Russia could give 
would be of minor proportion. 


Little to Spare ~ 
“So far as industrial raw materials 
are concerned,” The Economist con- 
tinues, “Russia has at present little 
to spare except manganese, asbestos 
oil, timber and a little cotton. She 
exports only small quantities of iron 


ore and the ‘deposits are located in 
regions from which it would be im- 
possible, with present transport facil- 
ities, appreciably to relieve Germ- 
any’s shortage in the event of war... 
Russia is short of oiher steel alloys 
and of most of the non-ferrous 
metals. ; 


“It is very unlikely tnat Germany 
would be able to obtain vast quanti- 
ties of oil from Russia whose output 
has not kept pace with her own re- 
quireménts. Russia has been com- 
pelled tg curtail exports substantial- 
ly from about 6 million tons in 1932 
to 1,100,000 tons last year. Moreover 
Russia exports her oil through the 
Black Sea. Owing to the shortage 
of railway cars—in addition to the 
general strain ‘on the railways—it 
would be quite impossible to send 
large quantities over land. Despite 
Germany's efforts to reduce her 
dependence on foreign oil supplies, 
her peacetime import requirements 
are still about 5 million tons a year 
and would be very much greater in 
war. In timber, on the other hand, 
Germany could probably secure her 
full requirements from Russia 
through the Baltic Sea. 


Trade for Exports 


“The extent to which Germany 
could supplement her raw material 
resources from Russia is therefore 
strictly limited. So long as Russia 
maintains an attitude of strict 
neutrality, it might be possible for 
Germany to cover her deficiency in 
timber and, provided transport is 
available, in grain, manganese and 
a few minor commodities. And, since 
Russia’s industrial equipment has 
been largely supplied by Germany, 
she would probably be willing to ex- 
change these commodities for mach- 
inery and possibly the assistance of 
industrial experts. 

“The position might be different 
if Russia were anxious to assist 
Germany actively in event of war, 
but apart from being compelled to 
give Germany credit, Russia could 
only supply Germany on a large 
scale if she were willing to reduce 
her own consumption of raw materi- 
als ‘and foodstuffs—that is, to in- 
crease Germany’s war potential at 
the expense of her own. But, even 
then, the volume of trade between 
the two countries would be severely 
limited by lack of transport facili- 
ties. In sum, it would take years 
of preparation before Russia could 
make good some of Germany’s prin- 
cipal deficiences and it would then 
be possible only if she would grant 
large credits to her voracious new 
friend.” 


Lumber Exports 
Seen Continuing 


Needed in War Work— 
British Baltic Supplies 
Cut Off 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA—While there may be 
some temporary confusion in the 
lumber industry, the advancing price 
coupled with substantial orders 
placed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment indicates the importance of 
lumber for war purposes. 

Canada will be the chief source 
of supply for Great Britain. In a re- 
cent study of Britain’s lumber re- 
quirements during war, published in 
the London Times, it was pointed 
out that the inroads made in 
Britain’s forests during the Great 
War have never been made good. — 

Sources of supply in the Baltic and 
Russia will be cut off and imports 
from Scandinavia will become in- 
creasingly difficult, owing to enemy 
submarine and air activity. Canada 
will be the source, it is predicted, to 
which Britain will turn, Arrange- 
ment of shipping, however, may be 
difficult especially in the long haul 
from Vancouver. 


You can obtain ready cash from this Bank TODAY 
for legitimate business operations that bring you more 
profits. Taking cash discounts by payment of your accounts 
promptly; buying materials and hiring extra hands to 


enable you to accept orders; widening domesti¢ markets; 
seizing export opportunities — all these may be made 
possible by a loan from this Bank. Consult the Manager 
of our Branch near you. 


No Union Government | 


In King’s War Plans 


Believe Such Move Would 
Prove Disturbing in 
Quebec 
WEAKEN OPPOSITION 
Frem Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA—The Government is 
driving forward swiftly with its war 
measures, but behind the scenes 
there is doubt and uncertainty re- 
garding the future. 

The King Government has decided, 
and the Conservative party has 
agreed, that there shall not be a 
union government: that Canada will 
make her war effort for the time 
being under the party system. There 
is a kind of pact, publicly arrived 
at, between Premier King and Dr, 
Manion, to suspend for the duration 
the normal political activities, but 
admittedly, it is much easier to pro- 
ae such a pact than to carry it 
out. . 

The difficulties are very great. 
Indeed most of the veterans believe 
that public men will have to be made 
more perfect than hitherto, if such 
an arrangement is to work effec- 
tively. - 

Would Disturb Quebec 

The reason for Mr. King’s decision 
not to seek a union government 
undoubtedly are based upon his de- 
sire to do what is best for the coun- 
try. In the immediate sense, a union 


-| government! would alarm Quebec 


and imperil the hold which Lapointe 
and Cardin now have upon their 
compatriots. Conversely, it would 
strengthen the position of the isola- 
tionists. Quebec associates union 
government with conscription. 
Mr. King, it is believed, desires 
above all to keep the country united. 
If Quebec will play her part in the 
war under the voluntary system, he 
is for giving her. the chance, Unity 
under the voluntary system he re- 
gards as more effective than disunity 
under conscription, And if 
once becomes heavily involved in 
the war, the adoption of conscrip- 
tion .might well be possible with 
French-Canadian consent. At the 


moment enlistments in Quebec, for}. 


active service as distinct for home 
defense, are excellent‘and events in 
Europe are undermining the influ- 
ence of the isolationists. Russia’s 
attack on Poland will buttress Mr. 
Lapointe. French Canada has re- 
spected Nazi Germany because Hitler 
was regarded as the enemy of Com- 
munism. All that is rapidly chang- 
ing now. 

But of greater weight with Mr. 
King is the consideration of the 
political future of this country. In 
1917 there were but two parties. 
After union government the opposi- 
tion comprised Laurier Liberals. 
Even so the consequences of the 
union were apparent in the rise of 
the Progressive party and out of the 
Progressive party came the U. F, A. 
and, at last, the C. C. F. 

Merger Would Weaken 

If the major parties were to unite 
now, it is feared that the role of 
opposition would fall inevitably to 
the C.C.F., the Social Crediters and 
the odds and ends of dissenting opin- 
ion in the Liberal party. Oppositions, 
under our system, become the ohan- 
nel through which anti-government 
opinion finds expression and ulti- 
mately oppositions become the gov- 
ernments. 

The price of union government, 
therefore, might well be the death of 
the Conservative (or the Liberal) 
party and the turning over of the 
country to a Government of extreme 
left wing opinion within a few years, 
This, it may be said authoritatively, 
is the genera] argument against a 
union of the major parties—an argu- 
ment which has profoundly affected 
the minds of the ministers as well as 
the-leaders of the Conservative party. 

By retaining the Conservatives in 
opposition, they and not the “what 
nots” will grow in strength as the 
Government declines and they will 
take over when the change comes, 
The record proves that wartime gov- 
ernments are very short-lived after 
the peace 

Conservatives Divided 

The difficulties of applying these 
theories to the rough and tumble 
world of politics are great, They 
would be less so, if Dr. Manion had 
a united party back of him, but the 
divisions in Conservative ranks 
since the 1938 convention still per- 
sist. Mr. Meighen probably can 
speak with more authority for his 
party than can Dr. Manion. 

A truce to party strife has been 
proclaimed and Parliament adjourn- 
ed under the spell of banish politics 
oratory. Mr. King is to behave as 
if his Government were a national 
government and Dr. Manion is to 
forget about politics and eschew 


Gen. McNaughton 
Still In Research 


But Ottawa Expects to Use 
Him in War 
Work 


From Our Owh Correspondent 
OTTAWA.—Reports that Maj.- 
General A. G, L. McNaughton has 
been transferred from the National 
Research Council to the National De- 
fense Department are stated, here, 
to be premature. Gen. McNaughton 
undoubtedly will be back in the De- 
fense department or in the Canadian 
army within a matter of days, indeed 
he has done little else but war work 
since the outbreak of hostilities. But 
the official transfer has not taken 
place as yet. 
Job Not Clear 
What use the Government will 
make of ‘Maj.-Gen. McNaughton’s 
unquestioned ability is not yet clear. 
Many people here would favor him 
for the command of the Canadian 
army now being enlisted which will 
be the nucleus of the Canadian ex- 
peditionary force. Others, however, 
contend that this would be a great 
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Early This Year 
The National Motor Show will 
be held this autumn as usual and 
in the usual place, the Automotive 
Building at Exhibition Park, ,To- 
tonto. The only difference out- 
break of war has meant is that 
the date has been advanced to the 
week commencing October 14, 
more than a month earlier than 
last year. This is because the 
premises will be required dfter 
that date for housing soldiers. At 
first it was thought the building 
would not be available this year 
on this account, but by courtesy 
‘of the General Officer Command- 
ing Military District No. 2, the 


holding of the show there has 
been made possible. 


partisanship and petty criticism, 
Both. organization offices have been 
closed and the Liberal candidate in 
Calgary West has been withdrawn. 
It ig understood that all vacancies 
in existence at the outbreak of war 
will be filled on the old patronage 
basis: vacancies occurring after the 
war declaration will presumably be 
filled on a non-partisan basis. 
Nova Scotia Test 

The death of Senator J. S. McLen- 
nan of Nova Scotia, a Conservative, 
will provide a test, Presumably Mr. 
King will consult with Dr. Manion 
with regard to the successor, carry- 


‘| ing the Calgary West precedent into 


the Upper House. If he does, there 
will be plenty of enraged Liberals 
in-Nova Scotia: if he doesn’t the 
Conservatives will wonder if Mr. 
King’s proposition is not, in fact, a 
“heads I win, tails you lose” one. 

As time passes, the tendency in the 
opposition to oppose and of the Gov- 
ernment to defend must inevitably 
become more marked and the elec- 
torate is unlikely to welcome a war 
on two fronts. 

In any event, Dr. Manion cannot 
answer for the criticism of the Gov- 
ernment which will be directed 
from the nation at large against any 
weak spots which are apparent in 
the ‘administration, The rapidity 
with which loyalist opinion, chiefly 
Conservative and yet supported also 
by influential Liberals, concentrated 
to compel an immediate declaration 
of war, is an indication of how easily 
the King-Manion non-aggression 
pact can be destroyed. 

May Have to Yield 

Two considerations forbid the 
view that the presant political truce 
can be lasting. Ultimately the de- 
mand for war measures may reach 
the point where Mr. King cannot 
yield. The most obvious issue here 
is conscription. 

The other consideration is this: 
This Parliament dies in January, 
1941, by what Sir Charles Tupper 
called the “effluxion of time.” Mr. 
King has declared his view that the 
Great War precedent will not be fol- 
lowed; the life of this Parliament 
will not be extended. If not, the 
election must come next year. What 
will the issue be—the conduct of 
war? Will the country tolerate a 
general election along these lines? 

And if Parliament's life is to be 
prolonged, a statute passed at West- 
minster will be needed. Sir Robert 
Borden only sought such a statute 
(in 1916) when he had the unanimous 
support of both houses, Can such 
unanimity be now obtained? 
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‘Prom Our Own Correspondent 
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Welsh Coal Imports 


from making a new start in ‘this 
In other respects, the war will re- 

duce immigration to fhe vanishing 

point.. This was the experience in 

the last Great War and this war it is 
~*sted will follow the same pat- 
rn, 


se" 


Likely to Continue 
From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—While future. trends 
cannot be discerned, there is no im- 
mediate fear that Welsh anthracite 
coal will not be available to con- 
sumers in Ontario and Quebec. This 
year’s supply, it is learned, is assured 
and the belief is that Britain will 


maintain exports throughout 
war, 

By doing so she will provide: prot< 
itable cargo for westbound ships 
accumulate trade balances here to 
be used: in paying for Canadian food- _ 
stuffs and munitions. The. p 
however, is believed certain togoup. 
Shipping, insurance and other 
charges have already advanced. 
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LICK! — and the Magic* Margin is 

set — automatically — in a fraction 

of the time required on any other port- 
able —just one of the brilliant “big 
‘machine” Royal features you and your 


whole family will appreciate. 


Touch control, shock absorber feet and 
finger comfort keys make. typing effort- 
less. Accelerating type bar action, auto- 
matic paper lock and co-ordinated ¢on- 


trols all make the new Royal Portable, 
with its standard keyboard and de luxe 
finish, the outstanding “buy” of the year. 
It’s exciting! It’s thrilling! It’s different! 
Ask your local Royal dealer to show you! 


typewriters of all 


Because of the constantly rising demand for Royel’ ° 


kinds — made in Canada by 


Canadian workers — Royal's new factory et 7035 Park 
Avenue, Montreal, is being rushed to completion - 
and will be in full operation in October. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Factory and Sales Offices: 731 BOURGET STREET, MONTREAL 
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What the Government Does 
to Help the Public 


Correct Weight 


and 


Measure 


HE administration of the Weights and Measures 
Act is in the hands of the Weights and Measures 
branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa. This entails the following responsi- 


bilities: 


J 70 approve all types of devices used for 
weighing and measuring. 


To see that adjusting mechanisms which 
“true-up” scales or measures are sealed 


up after adjustment to prevent any tam- 
pering that would render the device false. 


To see that machines are so constructed 
that the public can observe if the weight 
or measure is correct. 


- J 
By regular inspection to see that machines 
- will weigh or measure accurately. 


To make certain tests to provide against 
the aishonest use of an accurate machine. 


To reject for repair or adjustment any 
machine found incorrect. 


Minister 


rT 





Investment Trends 


Canadian Markets Get 
New Set Of Conditions| 


Poets U. e an 


ation Has Effect of Insulating 
Turning Canadian 


C Capital 


Back to Home Investments 


Canadian stock markets now have to learn to operate under a new 
set of conditions. Financially, this country is to be isolated from the 
rest of the world. The cause is the new regulations of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and the reason is to conserve Canadian 
resources and to provide the means of financing Canada’s war costs, 

It will still be easy for non-resident investors, as for instance those 
in the United States, to buy Canadian stocks and bonds, In fact, such 
moves are welcome. But the question of how and when these investors 
can get their capital back out of the country is another matter. It will 
be a one-way capital movement, if it continues, for Canadians will 
not be able to add to their holdings of U, S. stocks. 

Last week investors in Canada had the impact of the war brought 
home to them through the higher corporation and personal income 
taxes and the excess profits taxes. This week it is the operations of 


the Foreign Exchange Control 


Reaction Comes 

Stock markets in Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain have 
devlined substantiall) from the ex- 
treme highs reached following the 
quick recovery with the war news. 
Such a movement, probably a con- 
solidation of the previous advance, 
is quite normal. Investors fortunate 
enough to make purchases at or near 
the pre-war lows want to assure 
themselves of gome of their large 
profits. Such has probably been the 
case this time, ecegntuated by vari- 
ous rumors. 

Canadian stocks that were also 
listed on the New York market, 
seemed to suffer more then others 
in the reaction. Apperently this was 
the direct result of substantial sell- 
ing by U. 8. investers on the news 
of the Canadian war budget with its 
heavier taxes, For the moment the 
prospects for business and profits 
appear better in the’ United States. 
Some stocks to bear the brunt of 
this selling included Aluminium Ltd, 
and the interlisted metal mining 
Stocks. 

In London, although movements 
of stock prices are hardly free in 
every sense, there has been a decline 
that took the average to new 1989 
lowg on Sept. 19, prior to the halt 
a e decline noted on this contin- 
ent. 

o . + 


excess profits tax. Jt ig not 
to be too heavy a- burden at mee 
ent rate. Even on the basis of the 
gtaduated scale of Payments that 
£0 up to 60% of profits over a certain 
amount, @ company earning up to 
% return on invested capital 
would be able to keep about 30% 
roe th paying - taxes, and a 30% 
on capi igh enough 
to satisfy ma ~ 
Industrialists everywhere are talk- 
ing of heavier orders, rising prices 
and refusal to quote on forward con- 
tracts. This is not @ sign of depres- 
sion, Rather it has most of the ear- 
marks of quickened industrial ac- 
tivity. And Canadian i has 
not yet begun to feel the impact of 
orders for war materials that will 
come both from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and from Great Britain. I 
is true that tax burdens will be 
heavy as will the problem of rising 
prices if the recent trend continues, 
but there should be enough left to 


— Canadian stocks very attrac- 
ive, 


. x * 
A Word of Caution 
It ig bly true that a good 
many investors have been looking 
toward the generally heavy crops 
being harvested in Canada this year 
& aoe of considerable prosper- 
ity, But a word of caution 
justified, ee 
It ig true that wheat prices, for ex- 
ample, have risen, but the net effect 
of the rise so far has been to relieve 


Steel of Canada’s 
Plans Unchanged 


Prem Our Own 
MONTREAL.—Steel Co. of Can- 
ada'’s plans for the building of a 
new continuous strip mill in Ham- 
ilton are still in abeyance. This 


Board. 


the Dominion Government of its 
potential $100 millions loss on its 
price supporting schemes, For the 
farmer it has meant very little as 
yet. 

These large crops do mean a tre- 
mendous amount of new purchasing 
power, But it may be slower than 
at first expected in getting into cir- 
culation. Much of the western wheat 
crop will probably be sold on a par- 
tleipatior basis whereby final real- 
ization will not be known for 
months. For this fall and winter, the 
gain in actual buying may disap- 
point earlier optimistic ideas. 


Investment Notes 
Cockshutt Plew Co, — Great Bri- 


production of foodstuffs has resulted 
in a large order for tractor plows 
coming to the company, it is report- 
ed. Cockshutt has been shipping 
plows to Great Britain in varying 
amounts for some time, but it is 
thought that the latest order is larger 
than normal. i 

eye * 

Paramount Pictures—War is said 
by The Annalist, New York, to have 
brought about a serious situation 
for -all motion picture producing 
companies. Great Britain accounts 


for 44% of the total foreign market. 


of U.S. picture producers and al- 
ne Aya my wnt digs oy 
ru y the por 0 
ar the motion picture theatres. It 
is said that losses are likely for the 
next three or six months, as all 


major films produced recently have 1 


been on the assumption that the 
foreign market would supply up to 


40% of gross revenues. 
o *. « 
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NEW “POWER” DIRECTORS 


Following a mee of the board of Montreal Li 
Ne et cds ate en ee 
and R. A. C, Henry to the directorate. Mr. MacKay 


large number of Canadian 
of the company. 


corporations,-while Mr, 


Market Opinions 


Abatement in the pace of stock 
markets is expected by students of 
market trends. Uni States com- 
mentators, however, find support for 
continued .confidence in the accel- 
erated pace of industry 

The Annalist, New 
the point of view of the investor, it 
is w noting that the recent war 
news had less effect of creating 
new fundamental conditions in this 
country, than of strengthening the 
forces which should eventually pro- 
duce a normal recovery, Inventories 
have been at a low level in many in- 
dustries, and so that it is not un- 
reasonable that the threat of rising 
prices and the prospect of an increas- 
ed volume of business should have 
a favorable influence upon business 
settlements in general.” 


Barron’s, New York (The Trader) 
—“With new orders reflecting the 
biggest spurt in a decade, business 
activity promises in short order to 
achieve a new peak for 1939, and 
before many months, to surpass the 
high water mark of early 1937, Yet 
the stock market, measured by the 
industrials, is still four to five points 
below the high. of last November.” 


Barron's, New York. (The Dow 
Theorist)—‘“Primary and secondary 
trends are both up under the Dow 
theory. ita 
“The speed of the advance since 


York—“From percentage 


the first of this month naturelly sug- 
gests caution to experienced specu- 
lators on the Dow theory, On the 
other hand, the gains have been con- 
is naar an by th eure 
y the iV 
advance in the industrial 
and railroad averages. 
“Volume slackened off on the small 
reactions last week, which is a fav- 
orable indication.” 


Brookmire Counselor, New York 
—"With dynamic types continuing 
in the lead, the stock market has 
given an excellent account of itself 
for another week. As the advance 
P the possibility of sudd@n 

sharp, reaction must be con- 
sidered—especially if, for example, 
some peace move should come into 
sight. But the more orderly charac- 
ter of the market represents a 
healthy aspect. ‘ 
* ¢e¢ 

Journal of Commerce, New York 
(Jules I, Bogen)—‘The behavior of 
the market during the past two 
weeks has clearly shown that direct 
foreign J nea wane will play a very 
minor réle in determining the course 
of prices....Domestic business con- 
ditions, largely influenced indirectly 
at this time, it is true, by develop- 
ments abroad, will doubtless con- 
tinue to shape the course of the 
stock markets in this country.” 


Excess Profit Level Varies 


(Continued from page 1) 

but shall be only that proportion of 
the said capital which the value of 
the assets used in Canada bears to 
the value of the total assets of the 
company.” 

The graduated tax under the first 
provision of the act is as follows: 

Earnings on Capital Invested Tax 


lot excess of epeveceesesececee nil 
ieee 5% but . 10 
Exceed. 10% but not exceed. 20 


Exceed. 15% but not exceed. 20% ... 
Exceed. 20% but not exceed. 25% ... 
Exceeding 25% 

A qe example will illus- 
trate workings the Excess 
Profits Tax under the first schedule 
of rates. 


Cn invested .. $1,000,000 

1 earnings .. $50,000 or 5% on capital 
No excess profits tax will be paid. 

1 earnings .. 000 


O 


International Petroleum Co. — i 


“The present international situa- 
tion” is the’ reason given for the 
discontinuation of publication of 
monthly crude petroleum output 
figures from the properties of In- 
ternational Petroleum and Tropical 
Oil Co. An official announcement 
to The Financial Post states that 
these figures will no longer be 
made available. 
. 7 * 
the Canadian 2 cg ould se 
sw 
$25 millions on new equipment had 
little effect on the company’s stock. 
In other days such an announcement 
ould have brought the stock into 
active demand. age : 
Corporate Investers—This invest- 
ment trust made few changes in its 
portfolio in the four months between 
April 30 and August 31, 1989. Only 
new stock to appear is Canadian 
Celanese Lid., 7% preferred. Addi- 
tional purchases of Aluminium Ltd. 
common were made, Approximately 
50% of the holdings are in durable 
or producers’ goods, which include 
on, equipment, iron, steel 
and coal, and metals. Of the total, 


167% is in common stocks, 28% in 


number of im- 
olved in the de- 


$e i723 Ist 
ma int 124 


preferred stocks and 5% in corpor- 
ation bonds. ‘ 


Canada §' 


Lines—Heavier 
movement of from the head of 
the lakes a atiffening of the 
freight rates should find reflection 
in income statement of the company 
for 1939, The rate for wheat from 
the head of the lakes to St. Lawrence 
ports has moved up to 6 cents a 
bushel, as compared with the sea- 
ae low, touched in July, of 3% 
cen ; 


131.7 166.0 
63.1 36.9 
85.2 42.7 

42.9 

444 


61 
117.7 


Total excess profits tax 200, 
Balance available for shareholders $300,- 
000, or 30% on capital invested. 


Alternative Method 


As already mentioned there is an 
alternative method which companies 
may elect for payment of this tax. 
Under rate B the tax is as follows: 

“50% on the profits in excess of 
the average annual income of the 
taxpayer as determined under the 
Income Tax Act for the four years 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, or for the four 
fiscal periods of the taxpayer end- 
ing in such years, or for such years 
or fiscal periods during which the 
the taxpayers may have been in 
business, taking into account profits 
and deficits.” 

There are some important deduc- 
tions allowed in calculating profits 
on which to pay the new tax. In- 
come tax payable under the Income 


War Tax Act is an allowable deduce |’ 


tion. Then, of particular interest to 
holding companies, ig the provision 
allowing for deduction of dividends 
received from any company incorp- 
orated in Canada. This eliminates 
some measure of duplication of taxa- 
tion as the latter companies will have 
already paid taxation on their profits 
before declaring dividends. 

Finally, depreciation of plant and 
equipment built or acquired to ful- 
fill orders for war purposes is to be 
provided by order-in-council. This 
is to encourage companies to provide 
any capital assets required to fill 
Government orders under contract. 
Without some such concession a 
company might be reluctant to spend 
money on new plant to fill such 
orders which could be cancelled at 
any time if the war should end be- 
fore the delivery was completed. 

Begins Next Year 

The excess profits tax act is to 
apply “to the profits of the year 1940 
and of all periods ending therein 
after the 31st day of March, 1940, and 
to all subsequent periods.” Thus, it 
appears that a company reporting for 
fiscal periods ending up to and in- 
cluding March 31, 1940, will not have 
to consi the excess profits tax 


96.2 but if the period 


ia 
at ts 
H 


ef 
ely 


2. 
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which has reported low earnings, or 
even deficits, for the past four years 
but which has a relatively high in- 
vested capital is likely to adopt the 
first alternative and pay on the grad- 
uated scale, It is also quite possible 
that up to a certain level of profits, 
one echedule of tax rates may be 
more acceptable but that above that 
level the other schedule would be 
advantageous. 
Difficult to Make Estimates 

In the examples that follow, which 
of course can only be considered as 
approximations because of necessity 
of estimating 1989 earnings in some 
cases and in others because of lack 
of sufficient information regarding 
certain items in the balance sheet or 
income accounts as published, com- 
panies which apparently would ac- 
cept both schedules are included. 

Canada Packers, with a record of 
relatively stable and satisfactory 
earnings, but a comparatively low 
capital invested on which 5% return 
requires considerably less than aver- 
age earnings, would probably elect 
to pay on rate B, According to cal- 
culations made, therefore, share- 
holders could expect something in 
the neighborhood of $6.40 a share to 
be earned before the excess profits 
tax began to take its slice. Above 
$6.40 a share, however, 50% would 
go to the Government. 

On the other hand, Massey-Harris 

Co., with a heavy capitalization and 
a less satisfactory record of earnings 
over the past four years, would prob- 
ably elect to pay on the graduated 
scale. In this case 5% on invested 
capital, without allowing for the 
large deficit in the surplus account, 
would require around $1.9 million, 
equivalent to $16.07 a share on the 
preferred, while estimated average 
earnings for the past four years 
would be about $738,000, or $6.10 a 
share on the preferred, 
In the case of Burns & Co.; deficits 
reported last year appear likely to 
more than offset the small earnings 
of the previous two years, even al- 
lowing for better operations in 1989. 
Thus, this company would probably 
elect to pay on the basis of the grad- 
uated scale even although it has a 
ce tively small invested capi- 
tal following the re-organization of 
a few years ago. 


Indicate Where Tax Begins 

In the list of companies that fol- 
lows, it appears that where estimated 
4-year average profits exceed by a 
substantial amount the estimated §% 
exempt return on capital, the grad- 
uated schedule of rates would be 
elected. On the other hand, in cases 
where estimated 5% return on capi- 
tal invested is above average earn- 
ings. then the rate B schedule 
would be used, 

Based on the calculated per share 
equivalent of both the average earn- 
ings for the four-year period and on 
5% return on capital, it is possible 
for shareholders to get some idea of 
where the excess profits tax would 
come into effect on the companies 
mentioned. 

Est 4Yr. - 
Aver. Profits 


£ 
esegcecsceeece 


23% 


price schedule 


aeenen Oe eee ets , 
will remain unchang- 


Great Northern Paper Co., Maine 
Seaboard Paper Co, Algonquin 
Paper Co, and Gould Paper Co, have 
made no announcement as to their 


present price of $48 a ton. 
Not a Surprise 

Decision to maintain the present 
—_ schedule for six months at least 

oes not come as a surprise, It is 
in line with the recent announce- 
ment by Charles Vining, president of 
the Newsprint Association of Can- 
on ee cacaet to ateles oad 
avoid any a 0 iteer 
will make every eahae effort to 
maintain stabilized conditions of con- 
tinuous and to discourage 

and se which 

might cause a disorderly market.” 


_ Anticipate Wanis 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — English news- 
paper publishers were either ex- 
traordinarily well informed or 
played a bunch that war condi- 
tions might interfere with their 


broad term as far as Canadian 
concerned, in the 


Bowater Plan 
Not Changed 


Expects to Proceed With 
xtension to Corner 
Brook Plant 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL,.—Despite the out- 
break of war in Europe, Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills 
plans to proceed with the extension 
to the sulphite mill at its Corner 
Brook plant. 

According to H. M. S. Lewin, gen- 
eral manager, it is possible the work 


At the moment it is impossible to/| will be accelerated so that the com- 


say what the price will be after the 


pany will be in a position to manu- 


end of the first quarter of 1940. This| facture and export pulp considerably 
will depend on developments, If/eariier than had originally been 


costs increage, then the manufactur- 
ers may be forced to seek a higher 

ce, However, there is no reason 
‘or expecting a sharp rise in costs in 
the immediate future. 


Price Depends on Conditions 

As regards the future, Interna. 
tional Paper stated in its announce- 
ment that the price will be indicated 
“just as far in advance as possible.” 
The price will be determined “in the 
light of conditions as they develop, 
always recognizing that the interests 
of our customers as well as ourselves 
demand as large a degree of stability 
as can be preserved,” according to 
the official statement. 

Maintenance of the $50 price under 
present conditions will without doubt 
lend stability to the industry, Fur- 
thermore, it should help the news- 
print industry to win goodwill with 
its pri 1 customer, the United 
States p 

In the past the price policy of 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
has been severely criticized by the 
U. S. publishers, This is especially 
true of the price advances made in 
recent years. 

Maintenance of the $50 price for 
newsprint is likely to be appreciated 
by the publishers, An increase in 
price in the first quarter of 1940, in 
the light of present conditions, would 
not have been without justification, 
especially as commodity prices are 
rising. But the present policy will 
lend greater stability at a time when 
the U. S. publishers are threatened 
with less of European sources of 
newsprint. 

There is, of, course, no guarantee 
that the $50 price can be continued. 
If costs go up, as they may be expect- 
ed to do if the war continucs for a 
long period, the price of newsprint 
may have to be increased. 

May Attempt te Stock Up 

This situation aoe consis 8 Fu 
in orders from U. S. publishers. It 
will be recalled they stocked up with 
newsprint in 1937 when faced with 
the prospect of an increase in price 
in 1938, 

The newsprint concerns, on the 
other hand, can be expected to dis- 
courage, as far as possible, the piling 
up of stocks by the publishers. The 
Newsprint Association of Canada has 
already announced it will op 
methods of buying and selling which 
might cause a disorderly market, 

The results.of the 1987 situation are 
fresh in the minds of the newsprint 
operators. After operating at a high 
rate of capacity in 1937 they were 
forced to curtail tions sharply 
in 1938, They would like io avoid a 
repetition of this. 

Even if the U. 8. publishers do not 
attempt to build up stocks, an in. 
crease in orders can be expected, 
Publishers who have been obtaining 
part or all of their requirements from 
European sources are expected to 
turn to.Canada for their newsprint 
supply. 

While the Scandinavian countries 
are not involved in the war their 
ability to ship newsprint to United 
States has been impaired. The in- 
crease in shipping and insurance 
costs takes away many of the advan- 
tages they had in tompetition with 
Canadian mills. 


to Investors 
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planned. 

Plans call for an increase of 100 
tons daily in the capacity of the sul- 
phite plant. 

Woods operations of the company 
may be affected to some extent, 
though the company has announced 
it intends to keep its mills and 
woods operations going to the fullest 
extent possible. 


War News Boosts 
Use of Newsprint 


Key American Cities Re- 
port 5% to 15% Gain 
to Date 


From Our Own Correspongent 
. — Newsprint con- 
sumption in 10 of the principal cen- 
tres.of the United States during the 
first two weeks of September re- 
corded an increase ranging from‘5%- 
15%, with the average somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10%, according 
to. a survey conducted by Editor & 
Publisher, 
In Philadelphia, consumption of 
newaprint during the first half of this 
month increased from 10% to 15%. 


New York City publishers reported |; 


increased consumption of approxi- 
mately 15%. 
Boston Back to Normal 

The consumption of newsprint in 
Boston rose but rapidly tapered off 
again is now practically back to 
normal. 

Sizeable increases in consumption 
by Minneapolis newspapers were 
felt during the last two weeks. 

There was little effect on news- 
print in St. Louis. 

The Dallas, Texas, News’ consump- 
tion was up 10%, 

In San Francisco area metropoli- 
tan newspapers increased newsprint 
consumption was more than 10%, 

Los Angeles papers reported con- 
sumption up about 7%. 


Port Royal Pulp 
Resumes Work 


New Brunswick Newsprint 
Mills Report Upswing 
in Orders 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — After weeks of 
idleness, the mill of Port Royal Pulp 
& Paper Co. has resumed operations. 
It is now running 24 hours a day, 
with 225 men on the payroll, 

An upswing in orders for pulp 
and newsprint has regulted in in- 
creased activity in all pulp mills in 
New Brunswick, according to Hon. 
F. W. Pirie, Minister of Lands and 
Forests in the New Brunswick Gov- 
ernment, 

Curtailment of pulp production jn 
Europe transatlantic tra tion 
difficulties and other circumstances 
arising from the outbreak of war are 
responsible for the sudden improve- 
ment in demand. Business which 
formerly went to European countries 
is aoe being secured by ‘Canadian 
mills, 


Westminster Paper Co. 
Business Continues Up 


Westminster Paper Co., manufac- 
turer of tissues and paper specialties, 
is reported on its way toward gains 
in business volume and earnings 
during the year which will end 
January 81, 1940. Last year the com- 
pany earned $1.84 on its common 
stocks, also a new high in profit. 
During the current year, it is said, 
the company has continued its gains. 
Introduction of a new product in the 
near future is reported likely to 
have a bearing on a further increase 
in business and profits. 


U, S. Kraft Pa 


Prices 
Advance to $67.50 a Ton 


F 
MONTREAL United States kraft 
paper manufacturers have advanced 
hy oteet cet et ee 
- been selling in the United red 


: Dominion of Canada Bonds 


Canada’s war financial policy, as outlined in 
ee en as far as 


sible for the payment of war f 
Sration, and for the restriction of borrowing. 


This policy is already being reflected in the 
sablicing of Bond interest Fates ia Canada 
Dominion of Canada 
344% Bonds, due October 15th, 1949 
Price: At the market, 
to yield about 3,657 


Mail enquiries receive prompt attention, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Toronto Limited Winnipeg 
Montreal Ottawa Vancouver 
London, Eng. Hemilton London, Ont 


ae ee eee eS. Se). ..).>. wD be aa 


GORDON DUNFIELD 


announces | 
the opening of a new store for the selling of { 


Fashion Craft Clothes ' 
and 


Furnishing accessories from the world's best 
makers under the name of 


GORDON DUNFIELD 
LIMITED 


_. @t 146 Yonge Street, 
just South of Richmond Street. 


You are cordially invited to call in and visit with us 


Regulations of the Foreign x. 
change Control Board for the pw. 
pose of regulating and controlling 
transactions in foreign exchange 

From Our Own Correspondent permit exports of goods only under 

MONTREAL.—Licenses for export | license, As far as the newsprint js 
will have to be secured by Canadian | dustry is concerned this is regards 
newsprint manufacturers. as little more than a formality. 


Newsprint Requires 
License for Export 


ANGLO-CANADIAN 


PuLP AND PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


NEWSPRINT PAPER 


CAPACITY: 600 TONS DAILY 


OFFICES and MILLS at QUEBEC CITY 


Direct Connection With Beth Canadian Rejlways 
Privately-owned Wharf on Tidewater - 


A Good Name 


For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in the Ottawa Valley, has stood 
for fair dealing and a quality product. 


Newsprint—Groundwood 
270,000 h.p. Hydro Power Installed capacity 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Maclaren-Quehec Power Company 
The James Maclaren Company Limited 


BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 
(ee ao RR ST A ee SES 


FRASER COMPANIES LIMITED 


FRASER PAPER LIMITED 
RESTIGOUCHE COMPANY LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 
LUMBER SULPHITE PULP PAPER BOARD 
GROUNDWOOD PRINTING PAPER 


BLEACHED SULPHITE PAPER 
“RESTICOSE" RAYON PULP 


Executive Office: General Office: 
Dominion Square Bldg., Edmundston, 
Montreal, P.Q. New Brunswick 


Abitibi Power & Paper 


Company, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies 
milla at 


Bea Que. Iroquois Ont. 

Pine Falls, Man. | Leta To alle, Ost 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprin 
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" Trading In High Grades 65 Gail 
At Virtual Standstill New General Manager andl 


) Committee 
Activity Dries Up as Foreign Exchange Control Board 
Goes Into Operation—Corporation 
| Issues Irregular | 
A thin trickle of trading in high-gradé securities almost completely 
dried 
Control Bearing the week with the launching of a Foreign Exchange 
In an effort to conserve Canadian capital the Government 
off U. S. markets from Canadian investors and has locked up Ametions 
investments in Canada until further notice, while permitting them to 
be “serviced” in respect to interest and dividends. This is bound tc — 


have a far-reaching effect on Canadian markets, Holders Sent ol 
: d erred shar: 
Bond dealers were busily engaged ironing out misunderstandings | g¢t 10 new common eae while ope 


on the provisions of the arrangements, and met with Bank of Canade 


officials in an effort to bring the present machinery into working seal ig 
order as soon as possible. Dealers have not yet been able to assess eoptare deonal Si eine rehome 


alta te new rien atin. "| "etaarin vere! || FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL BOARD 


, with ee to the disposition of the 
Decline Checked $400, md issue authorized by 
, form : Ban! shareholders last spring, according 


to F. W. Grant, chairman of the « , 
board. Directors are hopeful that “if 
business generally, continues to im- 
prove, it may not be necessary to 
ment a but while they will | make any bond issue.” ° : ; 
The Dominion Bureau of Statis.|TCStet that development it will not ‘Operations Improving f 
tics index of Dominion of Canada eee aa are Bow saving Regarding current operations, Mr. 
long-term bonds, reached a five-year ad nated by managed econ-| Grant has the following to say: ‘ 
i low of 107.9 on Sept. 13, but subse- cs, and entering one controlled} “while from Janviry to May the As announced by the Minister of Finance, a Foreign Exchange Centrel Board has been established by Order im 
Thé natural wwe 4 oe ~ quently rallied. The weekly index|°Y the more potent influences of usiness exceedingly Council under authority of the War Measures Act. 
; . You le- war.” 
vhfully refreshing cigarette ! a ona 110.1 for the week ended see The following are the main provisions of the Order: 
pt. 7, to 108.5 in the week ended 2. Any resident of Connds having tn’ his potesssion, ownership or contrel, any fereign exchenge, Mile of 
y “? 


WIL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT sath Tk ie < War Financing exchange, or any ye forms of Sesclan. enehenge, having a total wine of saat i $1 ‘ S — 
e buying occu at these} Elsewh in The Finan exchange to Board wl orms for this purpose can ined from authorized ers, 
eis eae pte is, from Le beanatn of sbartened tank. Any foreign exchange acquired subsequently is te be sold te an 
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The Financial Post Editorial 


Platform tor Canada 


The duty of political leaders is to lead; to 
give direction to public opinion; to act with 
courage in matters of public policy; to com- 
bat inertia in the conduct of the nation’s 
business. 

The Financial Post stands for LEADERSHIP 
of this kind in Canada. 

Such leadership is essential to preserve our 
free and democratic institutions. It is 
urgently needed, now, in Canada, in order to: 

1, Eliminate waste from public business. 

2. Put idle resources of man power and ma- 

terials to work. 

3. Promote migration of European industries 

to Canada, 

4. Promote a spirit of national unity in place of 

conflicting sectional loyalties. 

5. Put Canada’s defense programme under 

competent direction. 

6. Modernize our railway services\on a sound, 

profitable basis. 

7. Maintain financial integrity in meeting 

public and private obligations. 


s* 


Keep the Wheels Turning 
WITCHING Canadian business from a 
peace-to-war basis requires many adjust- 

ments. The speed and ease with which these 
can be made is a vital test of Canada’s war 
effort. 

Equally important is the need for carrying 
on the ordinary business of the country as far 
as humanly possible. 

Twenty-five years ago it took a year to get 
the wheels of war turning. Today no lag of 
any considerable proportions need be antici- 
pated. All forms of business are more pre- 
pared to stand the shock of war. The impetus 
of improved prices and wartime demand 
shoyld very quickly offset the lag caused by 
dislocation of ordinary trade. 

Of course every individual and every busi- 
ness must be prepared to meet this emer- 
gency. But hasty, ill-considered action which 
throws unnecessary and unjustified confusion 
into the economic machine is to be deplored. 


The time may come all to soon when indi- 
vidual luxuries will need to be curtailed. 
Wartime demands may also necessitate per- 
sonal sacrifice and countless private and busi- 
ness readjustments. \ 

For most people that time has not yet come. 

Where peacetime expenditures, peacetime 
work, cannot as yet be replaced by an alter- 
native war job, the sensible thing to do is 
“carry on.” The person who cancels or defers 
a well-planned advertising campaign, who 
stops his wife using cosmetics, or fires his 
chauffeur, may be as unpatriotic at this par- 
ticular time as the person who hoards 100-Ib. 
bags of sugar and flour. Such action may be 
as short-sighted as it is unnecessary. 

The closing of export markets, enlistment 
of men for active service, changed conditions 
of demand and supply, are in themselves a 
serious threat to normal business activity. 
Most Canadians can best do their bit in the 
next month or two by hewing as closely as 
possible to the “business as usual” line. The 
wise decision of the Canadian Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce to proceed with its 
National Motor Show is a case in point. 

Very shortly it will probably be found that 
adjustments now under consideration are not 
required to be made. 


Traitorous Stalin 
USSIA’S sudden march on Poland should 
be convincing evidence of the duplicity 
and malevolence of Stalin and his ghoulish 
Communist machine. 

For years Bolshevik ideology has been 
presented in an atmosphere of sweetness and 
light by certain university professors, s0- 
called “liberal” newspapers such as The To- 
ronto Daily Star and various parlor-pink 
intelligentsia. Latterly an attempt has been 
made to argue that Communism was really 
marching side-by-side with democracy and 
that both should present a united front 
against the common enemy of dictatorship. 

It now seems very clear that Stalin and his 
Communist wrecking crews are attempting to 
do in Europe what they have recently tried to 
do in the field of labor on this continent. 
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are being revealed in stark nudity.’ Having 
double-crossed the democracies they are now 
showing their utter disregard for even that 
agreement by an onslaught into Poland. 
Friend and foe alike are seen to be the merest 
dupes in the hands of Stalin and his fellow- 
gangsters. 

For years, The Financial Post has fought— 
often with little or no support—this Red men- 
ace as its doctrines were presented in Canada 
by Communist agents posing as “reformers.” 
It is now being revealed in its true and 
traitorous colors. 


Hitler's Lost Campaign 
ITLER has lost his first campaign, says 
an American observer. His ingeniously 

planned war of nerves has failed to break 
the will of the democracies. 

-The very tactics of shock and surprise 
which were supposed to frighten England 
and France into capitulation have had the 
opposite effect. Both these countries have 
entered the struggle with their purpose clari- 
fied and their resolution strengthened by the 
threats and terrorism of the Nazi propaganda 
machine. 

Even the giant bomb of the “campaign” — 
the Russo-German pact—failed to shake dem- 
ocratic strength and-resolution. In fact, once 
the immediate element of surprise had dis- 
appeared the original psychologica! triumph 
was reversed and the benefits to the Allies 
quickly recognized and used to advantage. 

The final test of the democracies must 
come on the battlefields. But it is encourag- 
ing that we have come through the war of 
nerves with flying colors. 


Relief Administration 


OLLOWING an investigation of relief ad- 
ministration revealing flagrant abuses in 
Ottawa last year, the London, Ont., City Coun- 
cil requested the Ontario Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare to make a thorough investigation 
of relief administration in that city. 

The London report, published recently, 
reflects great credit on’ that city. 

Though a number of administrative changes 
and improvements have been suggested, the 
provincial inspectors were high in their praise 
of Welfare Administrator G. F. W. McKay. 
They expressed confidence in his manage- 
ment of London’s relief problem and appre- 
ciation of the calibre of his staff. Particular 
mention was made of the “open-minded ap- 
proach” to the relief problem on the part of 
both the city council and Mr. McKay. 

The importance of such an approach in 
“raising the standards of municipal relief ad- 
ministration” was stressed, as was the benefit 
to a community and to taxpayers when muni- 
cipal authorities were prepared (as in Lon- 
don) to examine their problem “ without pre- 
judice or intent to excuse an existing state of 
affairs on the mere grounds of its existence.” 

Incidentally, as:a result of the Ottawa sur- 
vey and the changes effected in relief admin- 
istration in that city some months ago, relief 
expenditures were cut 15.8% during the first 
six months of 1939 as compared with the same 
period a year ago. This is the best showing of 
any Ontario municipality in that period. It 
means a direct cash saving of $123,000. It was 
made during a period when relief expendi- 
tures in the province as a whole rose nearly 
6%. 

Behind the constitutional and financial com- 
plexities of relief and welfare problems one 
fact is clear, namely that relief administration 
bas become a permanent and major responsi- 
bility of every community. In London, for 
example, nearly $800,000 was spent by the 
city’s welfare department last year, of which 
over 60% was spent for direct relief. 

There is reasonable assurance that these 
monies are being spent wisely and prudently 
when able adminis trators and public-spirited 

| ccuncillors such as are found in London are 
willing and eager to work co-operatively with 
‘an efficient provincial administration. 


Loose Accusations 
HAT self-righteous newspaper, the Saint 
A John Telegraph - Journal - Times-Globe, 
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Saint John newspaper: , 
many-titled organ, have the same habit. 
No one can read in Mr, Thorson’s speech of 


The Same Old Songs 
HE old war songs are coming out again. 
There are some additions. “Heigh-ho! 
Heigh-ho! It’s off to war we go!” is a new 
favorite. 

One song will be sung by both the British 
and German people—with different words. 
“Pack Up Your Troubles” is the same tune 
(with the exception of one bar near the end) 
as “The Blue Dragoon” which is sung all over 
Germany by marching soldiers and by civilian 
groups with time to pass. 

Whether the Germans or the British started 
the song we cannot say. We are open to re- 
ceive any authoritative information on the 
subject. One member of the staff has been 
enjoying himself asking musicians of all 
nationalities during the past year whether it 
is a British or a German song. The Germans 
say it is an old German folk-song, but cannot 
produce the evidence, Other musicians say 
they never heard the tune before the last war 
when the British people sang it. Early copies 


of “Pack Up Your Troubles” give the com- |, 


posers name as Felix Powell; the lyric 
writer’s name as George Asaf and the orig- 
inal date of publication as 1915. 

Remembering that the German people are 
singing at least one of our wartime tunes may 
help us to keep alive a toleration on behalf of 
the German people urged so strongly by the 
Prime Minister and other speakers in Parlia- 
ment recently. 

There is no real enmity between ourselves 
and the German people. It is against the 
racketeering gangsterism of Nazi leadership 
that democratic man power and resources 
have been turned. 


The Canadian Editorial 
of the Week 


To American Tourists 
| Midland Freé Press 
Ws. HAVE a few words to say to American 
visitors who are holidaying in our country- 
side arid to our American readers. 

We Canadians have an even greater horror of 
war than you have, for we have suffered more 
from it. We are no more anxious to send our 
sons to die on foreign battlefields than you are 
yours. Settling international disputes with guns 
and bloodshed is the craziest folly to which 
flesh is heir. 

No nation goes to war willingly. A people 
must be convinced that self-interest so demands 
before it will sacrifice its sons to Mars. Even in 
lands controlled by dictators it is necessary to 
convince the citizenry that their right to exist- 
ence is imperilled. 

Canada has again had to make a bitter choice. 
A new and unscrupulous Napoleon has arisen in 
Europe who aims to dominate the world by 
force, and whose success, if continued, threatens 
to stamp out human freedom everywhere. 

Britain and France, the two great democracies 
of Europe, have planted themselves acrop his 
path. In fighting to save Polish independence 
they are preserving not only the freedom of 
their own, but of all democratic peoples. Canada 
and the other British Dominions are standing 
alongside the Motherland. Sooner or later we 
believe the American people will be there too. 

Self-interest will compel it. British and 
French democracy may differ in details but they 
are essentially the same as that enjoyed by the 
American people. Government is of, for and by 
the people, which your greatest American presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, said must never perish, 
not from the United States, but “from the 
earth.” 

Canadians and Americans have much the 
same way of living.; That is at stake. We make 
no claim on grounds of kinship in language and 
origin. We do suggest, however, that you give 
earnest consideration to your own self-interest 
and your duty to those who are fighting for 
human liberty. Are you fair to yourselves in 
remaining as mere spectators of the conflict, no 
matter how loudly you cheer for the democra- 
cies? Does it not matter enough to you who 
wins for you to do your bit? Are you willing 
that your own and your country’s safety should 
be bought by the sacrifices of other peoples? 

Freedom is yours as well as ours. It was pur- 
chased for you as ours was for us by the blood 
of others. We understand why you should de- 
sire to isolate yourselves from the struggle. We 
believe, however, that you will ultimately see 


Only a few weeks ago a remarkable article | extracts the greatest enjoyment from misrep- | that it is your fight as well as ours. In your 


appeared in an American magazine in which 
the tragedy and bloodshed which Communist 
wreckers had left in their wake in the field of 
American labor was exposed. Scores of ex- 
amples were cited to show the “malignity of 
the confusion,” which Communism introduces 
“into every organization: it would rule or 
ruin.” The sorry story of how the American 
Communist Party as a direct agency of the 
Stalin dictatorship had undermined and at- 
tempted to wreck not only the C.LO. but, 
through its enormous bureaucracy, s¢ores of 
so-called “nonpartisan” organizations such as 
the American Youth Congress, the League for 
Peace and Democracy, was unfolded. Through 
its two principal techniques of “organized 
confusion and organized terrorism” the dis- 
ciples of Stalin are shown to have carried on 
their termite activities with a totalitarian dis- 
cipline “characteristic of all Fascist move- 


Fortunately the threat to American labor 
had been arrested in time. In Canada the 
courageous stand of Premier Hepburn halted 
the onslaught before little or any real pro- 
gress was made. 

Now Europe and the world is being treated 
to outward evidence of the manner in which 
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resenting the position of other people. It did 
it earlier in the year when there was a bill 
before Parliament intended to give this coun- 
try the right to declare war independently of 
Great Britain. Anyone who supported such a 
bill was openly advocating severance of Can- 
ada from Great Britain; was urging dismem- 
berment of the British Empire, was un-Cana- 
dian and un-British. So the Saint John paper 
averred. 

The author of that bill was J. T. Thorson, 
K.C., M.P., a veteran of His Majesty’s Forces. 
No one could accuse Mr. Thorson of being un- 
British or un-Canadian or of advocating dis- 
memberment of the Empire. His address last 
week in Parliament on Canada’s position in 
this war was a classic expression of the essen- 
tial unity of purpose of the British ‘nations. 
The existence of Britain was involved in this 
struggle, Mr. Thorson said. That was a matter 
of vital concern to Canada. Again, he said: 

“The vital interests of Canada in this 

death struggle in which Great ger aoe 
of Great Britain. ...We in Canada, with the tan 
knowledge of what faces us, have made 
choice. We have made that choice as a 
nation. We must not fail in the task that we 
have undertaken,” 
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own interest you will take your stand with the 
| other democracies. Dictators who menace the 
| peace of the world and the freedom of its people 
must be destroyed. / 


Editorials in Brief 
One day the Bremen is reported to have 


reachéw Iceland; the next day we hear she's 
gone to Russia. Perhaps she’s on a world cruise. 
s + - 


Canadian unity should find an ally in the 
recent Russo-German non-aggression pact. 

The province which passed a Padlock Law to 
confound the Communist within its gates will 
find it hard to be isolationist against an aggressor 
whose ally is Russia. 

. * 7. 
Best euphemism of the week was Dr: Manion’s 
description of Nazi leadership. He said: 
“Germany is controlled at the present time 
by an — . 
Most of us can think of much stronger speech 
to describe the world’s Number One public 
s s * 


A friend of ours had booked passage on a 
world-famous transatlantic steamship due to 
sail back to: England later this month.. 
Ae wae be ae informed regretfully that 
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Washington Envoy 

Loring Christie, who succeeds 
Hon. Herbert Marler as Canadian 
minister to Washington, js, without 
question, the most experienced dip- 

lomat in Can- 

ada’s- service, 

not excepting 

the head of 

the External 

Affairs 
# branch, Dr. O. 
pam D. Skelton, 

@ The simple 
record of his 
career dem- 
onstrates that 
he has been 
at the centre 
of diplomatic 
activity both 
with r 

P hoto by Karsh, Ottawa.to this coun- 

LORING CHRISTIE try and the 
British Commonwealth since 1915. 
But the very fact that he has 
throughout his tareer been im- 
mersed in diplomacy lends sub- 
stance and weight to criticisms now 
being heard that he will find it diffi- 
cult to represent adequately the 
broad business interests of his coun- 
try at Washington. 

Loring Christie almost became a 
citizen of the United States, almost 
sought a career in Washington’s 
State department. He was born in 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, 
and educated at the public schools of 
his province and Acadia! University. 
He then went to the Harvard Law 
School, where he was a brilliant stu- 
dent. For some time he edited the 
Harvard Law Review and later be- 
gan the practice of law in New York. 


In 1910, without surrendering his 
Canadian citizenship, he joined the 
Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton as an attorney and rose to the 
position of assistant to the solicitor 
general of the U. S. from 1911 to 1913. 
He then went to the state depart- 
ment and it was from there that Sir 
Robert Borden took him, in 1915, for 
the post of legal adviser to the De- 
partment of External Affairs at Ot- 
tawa. 

The extent to which Sir Robert 
relied upon his advice and the de- 
gree of influence he exerted in the 
period which saw the full blossom- 
ing of Canadian nationhood is told 
with reserve but with much detail 
in the Borden memoirs. 

Mr. Christie came to Ottawa in the 
days when the hand of Sir Joseph 
Pope, former private secretary to 
Sir John A. Macdonald, was still 
firm upon Car.adian foreign policy. 
Mr. Christie, in a real sense, became 
Sir Robert's closest adviser and con- 
fidant. He would naturally and in- 
evitably have become the head of 
the department if Sir Joseph had re- 
tired, but Sir Joseph served on and 
no Conservative prime minister 
would ever have thought of disturb- 
ing him. 

When the time for the change 
came, Mr. Mackenzie King was prime 
minister and Mr. Christie—a lifelong 
Conservative—was not deemed the 
best counsellor in foreign policy for 
a Liberal administration. Thus came 
Dr. Skelton, biographer of Laurier, 
to the Government service and the 
headship of the department. Mr. 
Christie stayed on for a time, but 
left the service in 1923, not to return 
for 12 years. It is not commonly 
know, although true, that it was Dr. 
Skelton and the leading Liberals of 
the country who perruaded Mr. King 
to invite him back as counsellor of 
the department. And it is equally 
true that Dr. Skelton was his chief 
supporter for the post at Washing- 


ton. : 
* + * 


| Influerice in 1914 


The extent to which Mr. Christie 
was a powerful influence in the shap- 


| in the Mail . 
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—Cartoon by Graesick, 


THE NEW BABY GETS THE MILK 


Post-Scripts.... . 


at home in the Foreign Office at 
London as in his own office. 

Being a diplomat, it was Mr. 
Christie’s job to advise his govern- 
ment. His. contribution, invariably, 
was made behind the scenes, Yet 
some of his work peeps out in the 
pages of the Borden memoirs. 
Christie, it is plain, had a hand in the 
drafting. of the peace treaties and 
i the phrasing of the historic cove- 
nant of the league. 

Thus in his diary for March 12, 
1919, Sir Robert notes that he cor- 
rected and amended his draft of the 
covenant, “taking into consideration 
suggestions from Christie . ...” 


After the ‘peace conference - his 
next major assignment was the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22. 
Here he was again at Borden’s right 
hand, though he also acted as secre- 
tary general-for the British Empire 
delegation. 

With the retirement of Sir Robert 
in 1920 and the succession of Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, Mr. Christie 
continued to be’ the adviser in chief 
to the Government. Mr. Meighen 
relied upon him just as completely 
as Sir Robert had. But with 
Meighen’s eclipse in 1921, the posi- 
tion changed. Mr. Christie’s advice 
was no longer sought; he found him- 
self sidetracked in his office in the 
east block. 


Business Experience 

In 1923 he resigned and went to 
London as legal adviser to a group 
of businessmen headed by Sir James 
Dunn. But his interest soon palled 
and he returned to become the legal 
adviser of the Ontario Hydro, trans- 
ferring, later on, to Beauharnois. 
Then in 1935 he was invited back 
to the department and given the 
rank of counsellor. . 

He co-operated loyally and faith- 
fully with his new chief, Dr. Skelton, 
and steadily rose in influence in mat- 
ters of policy. He was one of the 
leading advisers of the Government 
at the Imperial Conference in 1937. 

Mr. Christie’s diplomatic equip- 
ment, as the record demonstrates, 
cannot be questioned. His ability 
and background are unrivalled in 
the Canadian diplomatic service and 
he knows official Washington better 
than any other person at the disposal 
of the Government. 

In private life Mr. Christie is a 
man of much charm, of wit and of 
humor. 

He has long belonged to the school 
of thought which holds by North 
American isolation, but his private 
views have never interfered with his 
public duties. Obviously the Prime 
Minister has not taken them into 


consideration. 
+ o 


Food Merchandizer 


One day in 1920, Bert T. Huston, | 


editor, Canadian Grocer, was stand- 
ing on Front Street, Toronto, talking 
to a food manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer was 
complaining 
about the 
poor accom- 
modation at 
the old Man- 
w ufacturers’ 
Building of 
p the C.N.E. He 
felt there was 
too much 
jumbling of 
exhibits, too 
much crowd- 

ing. 
Mr. Hustop 
said; “Why 
. B. T. HUSTON not have a 
separate building for food products?” 
The idea seemed a good one. With- 
out delay, they paid a visit to the 
late John G. Kent; then general 
manager of the C.N.E. Mr. Kent— 
_ himself a great showman—was sym- 
| pathetic, He suggested the food 


ing of Canadian, Imperial and for~| companies organize. and approach 


egn policies throughout the war is 
not generally known. He became 
Sir Robert Borden’s shadow. At the 
Imperial war cabinets, as at the 
Peake conference, he was in the very 
centre of things. He, naturally, be- 
came the intimate friend of his op- 
posite numbers in the British serv- 
ice as well as in the U. S. service. 
At this time, for example, Lord 
Lothian, then Mr. Philip Kerr, was 
Lloyd George’s private secretary. 
The two men became fast friends 
and this fact, no doubt, had weight 
last week at Ottawa, Lord Lothian 


the Exhibition with a definite plan. 
He insisted on a ten-year contract 
from would-be exhibitors. Erected 
in 1922, the building was such a suc- 
cess that the C.N.E. authorities: de. 
cided to double it on their own initi- 
ative the following. year. 

Today, Food Products Day (which 
developed naturally from this well- 
planned beginning of 17 years ago) 
is one of the best days at the big an- 
nual exhibition, 

If any one man is responsible for 
this success it is Mr. Huston. It was 
he who undertook fo organize the 


he was t tina Mth able be ation is now the British ambassador to the industry back in 1920, He is the man, 
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ands to see and taste the latest things 
in food products. It was his organ- 
ization which afforded the chance 
a few days ago of winning a Chev- 
rolet car, a Westinghouse range or 
washer and a thousand other Food 
Products Day prizes. 
: * x s 

Since it was organized in 1920, Mr. 
Huston has been the perennial, hard- 
working, secretary of the Food Prod- 
ucts Association. No trade group has 
done a better job of organization and 
showmanship or has been more suc- 
cessful in getting and holding public 
support and interest. 

Each year, the Association, which 
includes more than 60 of the largest 
food firms in Canada, has improved 
its C.N.E. show as a result of joint 
action on the part of its members. 
Attendance has climbed steadily 
since Food Products Day was organ- 
ized (at the behest of the AssoOcia- 


tion) three years ago. In the old days, | 


the first Wednesday of the C.N.E. 
was a poor day from the standpoint 
of attendance. Now, it is becoming a 
big day. 

The next improvement the Associ- 
ation aims to get is a new building 
for 1942. The present structure will 
have been occupied 20 years by. then 
and Association members feel that 
they deserve bigger and better 
things. If the building is obtained it 
is certain the members will co-op- 
erate by spending liberally to im- 
prove and modernize individual 
exhibits. This happened back in 1922 
and has been happening in individual 
cases ever since. It isthe sort of mer- 
chandising progress which brings 
big results, pays substantial divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Huston was born on a farm 
near Peterborough. He went to pub- 
lic and high school there and taught 
school for four years. His first con- 
tact with the grocery business came 
when he ran a branch general store 
for two summers for a merchant in 
a summer resort district near his 
home. Then he added a journalistic 
string to his bow by working for 
three years on the Peterborough 
Examiner, 


He came to Toronto late in 1908 
and got a job as editor of Colonel 
Maclean’s Canadian Grocer. He has 
held that job ever since. 

. e ” 

Not only does the Food Products 
Association draw a big crowd of 
housewives and customers, it also at- 
tracts the grocers and food retailers 
themselves, In fact, the Association 
puts on special prizes for the retail- 
ers in which opinions are asked as 
to how the day itself can be im- 
proved, 

Chairman of the special executive 
committee of the Association which 
planned the 1939 show was Fred J. 
Collins of Canadian Canners Limited. 
R. E. Jones, of General Foods was 
vice-chairman. Of the original direc- 
tors of the Association there is now 
just one remaining, in addition to 
Mr. Huston, he is W. G. Patrick, 
president of the importing firm 
bearing his own name. 

> a a 


Woodring to Ottawa? 
It is a curious coincidence that 
with the retirement of Sir Herbert 
Marler from Washington, both U. S. 
and Canada should, at a most critical 
time, have been without representa- 
tion in their respective capitals. 

The speed with which Ottawa 
named Loring Christie for the min- 
isterial job at Washington has filled 
one: vacancy, but the United States 
is still without a minister at Ot- 
tawa. Daniel Roper, it will be re- 
membered, withdrew from Ottawa 
a few weeks ago, after serving a 
90-day appointment as a personal 
favor to President Rodsevelt. . 

Recent reports from Washington 

| tell of an effort to’ “ease” Secretary 

Woodring out of the War Depart- 
ment and shift him to the vacant 
post of Minister to Canada. 

Reasons behind this are said to 
be that Mr. Woodring is not really 
qualified for his present responsi- 
bility in time of war. There is also 
a feeling that he “doesn't play ball” 
sufficiently with the inner circle at 
White House. 

The hitch in these plans, according 
to a current item in News Week, is 
Mr. Woodring himself. Apparently 
he was offered and tempted by the 
Ambassadorzhip to Londort a short 
time ago, but it is now reported that 
since the outbreak of war he has lost 
interest in any diplomatic job and 
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economy little has 
nd its evil results Will be leas 
and less quickly perceiveg I 
e that your paper might pete 
form a useful function in drawing 
attention to the dangers of this ae. 
ond extreme, 


There are many people for whom 
economy is an immediate necesgity 
but there are many others who wij 
practise economy not because of 
necessity but because they believe 
it to be a patriotic duty. They wip 
have in mind the call to 
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pendi 
therefore is likely to cause unem, 
—. and distress. Fu 

tress is to be dep) 
only on peacetime greuhie ‘aoa 
justice or humanitarianism, byt also 
on military grounds of the impor. 
tance of civilian morale. 

Labor cannot be saved up. It ig of 
no advantage to the nation, indeed it 
is a positive disadvantage, to refrain 
from buying cosmetics, to dismiss 
chauffeurs and gardeners, or ty 
abandon a building project, unlesg 
there is an alternative job of greater 
importance ready to be done. Next 
spring it should be a reasonable pre. 
sumption that more important jobs 
do exist; this winter such 3 pres 
sumption is doubtful. 

Recognition of this principle ig 
Ottawa is indicated by the determin. 
ation of the Dominion Government 
not to cancel any of their public 
works contracts. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this example will be fol. 
lowed by the Provincial Govern. 
ments and where possible by indus. 
trial corporations. 

V. W. BLADEN, 
University of Toronto. 


As Others 
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Difficulties of Prophecy 
Durham Chronicle 

Tké Chronicle was far astray last 
week when it expressed the opinia 
there would be no war.. Ancther 
prophecy by The Financial Post that 
there would be an election in Canada 
this fall is likely equally wrong. 

It is hard to prophesy anything 
just now, so long as Hitler, the Damn 
Fool of Europe, is above ground. 


Canada’s Contribution 
Orillia Packet-Times 

According to The Financial Pot, 
50 or more new industries have heen 
established in Canada by European 
industrialists within the past 18 
months. 

But if Canada is giving a welcome 
to European capital seeking security 
from the dictators, this country can- 
not turn’ a deaf ear to the cry of 
European refugees fleeing from 
tyranny and persecution. The pres 
ent inhabitants of the Dominion 
should not adopt a dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy. To do so would be 
atrophy our own moral sensibilities 
and to prove false to the Christian 
principles upon which our civilize 
tion is based. 

In this, as in many other problems 
of a similar nature, there are limits 
to what this country can do, far be 
low the, measures necessary to cope 
with the distress caused by inhuman 
policies in Europe. But Canada 
should make her contribution {0 
ward providing homes for those who 
are being driven from their native 
lands, and it should be on a generous, 
not on a niggardly scale. 


Other People’s 
oO 


Defense Comes First 
Toronto Globe anid Mail 

In the interests of national econ 
omy and security it would be advis- 
able for the government to postpone 
the expenditure of approximately 
$100,000,000 which was approved 
at the recent session of parliament 
for the purpose of building post 
offices, wharves, and other public 
works. These were popularly know? 
as “pork-barrel' or election expendi. 
tures. More serious business is n0¥ 
afoot, and nothing will be lost 7 
diverting the $100,000,000 which ws 
to be made available for peacetime 
projects into defense preparations 
The postoffices and the public works 

can wait. Hitler won't wait 


War Budget 
Windsor Star 

Canada’s war budget is based @ 
three factors: 

1. To win the war. 

2. To curb profiteering. 

3. To make all share the 
combat. ‘ 

By bringing down a budget of th 
order, the King Government a 
ing hard to be fair. Everyone a 
a war costs money and that the vat , 
way to meet those costs is bY a 
ation. When the taxes are spread 
include everyone, there is — 
ground for grumbling that ot 
have been provided by a serie 
taxes destined to hit only ones 

If the war goes on for 8 10K 
there will be still higher taxes, 
is inevitable. And, if there 4 
business due to wartime 
then it would be proper that the 
ernment should collect us on 
money on the pay-as-you-6® © 
The time to get the taxation whe 
the money is there to be pal great 

The new taxes won't be ay tt 
surprise. Canadians realize eal 
country has to pull in its crust 
meet the costs of the war. paid 
Hitlerism, the price has to 

ed 
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Professor (to unruly freshmar af 
Tell me, sir, what has become 
your ethics? 
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Seen As Business Aid 


ial Daily Rate Eliminates Momentary. Fluctu- 
gi — Citizens Still B Ahead to Avoid 
Advance in Prices — Coal Dealers Busy 


Canadian business while still upset, is beginning to realize that war 
ust now be regarded as @ normal condition. This situation seems likely 
jp obtain for some years. Accordingly many lines of industry are looking 
pore to WAT orders to keep their plants busy, than to ordinary peacetime 

igess. Adjustments are being made. It is pointed out by some business 
gen that while there will be changes between certain departments, the 
otal volume of business available will probably be greatly increased by 


the war demand. * 8 * « poe Ae 

Ina letter to his clients, J. J. Gibbons, president of J. J. Gibbons Ltd. 
pivertising agency, urges that there is a vast difference between conditions 
nday and those of 25 years ago. He points out that in contrast to 1914, 
there has this time been no sign of panic on the exchanges, no undue restric- 
ton of credit, and the volume of cancellations has been but @ small per- 
centage of those made in August, 1914. Because of the experience gained 
during the last war and the past 20 years, he says, “the standard of indus-. 
trial efficiency so acquired will be of high advantage to Canada in mobiliz~ 
ing for mass production of all commodities needed to arm, feed, clothe and 
house her people, and to aid in supplying the needs of the people and the 
forces of Britain In the domestic markét, producers will not -only: 
sdvance their own interest, but the national interest as well, by continuing 
, vigorous policy of sales activity and aggressive metchandising efideavour. 
For the people of Canada will continue to need food, clothing, and homes 
and the other things they care for and desire—and they will have the 
money to buy them. And the producer who maintains and develops his 
place in the Canadian market, during the war, will find that his products 
will have 2 continued and greater acceptance in that market when the 
war has been won.” 

Meanwhile retail trade continues active with many people laying in 
supplies of food and clothing against higher prices. The elimination of 
certain articles from the list of those exempted from sales tax and the 
jncreased customs duties on tea and coffee have already, in many instances, 
peen reflected in the prices. It is noticeable, however, that in some of the 
large stores there has as yet been no change made in a number of articles 
nor has there been any announcement of an intention to do so in the near 


future. >. ¢* * ®@ ’ 

The higher rates of exchange on the United States dollar has affected 
prices of certain commodities coming from there. For instance the price 
of coal has been advanced. Dealers report a heavy demand. One Toronto 
dealer stated that he would be unable to fill an order for two or three 
days owing to the heavy volume of business passing. The rise in price, 
he said, was only sufficient to take care of the higher exchange rate. Mean- 
while the new Exchange Board appointéd by the Dominion Government 
is having a steadying effect. The fact that a daily rate on sterling and U.S. 
exchange is set by the Exchange Board is much more satisfactory than the 
former condition under which fluctuations were almost momentary. 

In the United States, industry has received quite en impetus from the 
war, but unless the Neutrality Act is amended it is evident they will not 
make much out of the export of munitions, Canadian business is not yet 
upset over having certain supplies cut off such as #irplanes and their parts 
and some chemicals. It is believed that any deficiency will eventually be 
made up here, if the Act is not-gmended. 


Business Indicators 


crease sharply over last year, 
Cumulative for eight months 
91.7% over 1938. 

Flour production for first eight 
months of 1939 increases 35.3%. 

Coal production gains 14% in 
first seven months of year, im- 
ports drop 15.5%. 

Footwear production for July 
and first seven months above last 
year. 

Sugar grindings from January 
1 to August 12 gain 3.9%, 

Trend of business shown by The 
Financial Post Business Index and. 
following key factors, new items 
for week being marked thus 4, 
Aug. 19 Sept. 10/38 

71.9 74.0 

108.3 

May 


116.3 
80.8 


Current business unsettled with 
DBS. index of business activity 
for week ended September 9 
higher than previous week but 
below last year. 

Department store sales in Aug- 
ust lower than in 1938. 

Carloadings for week ended 
September 9 higher than™ year 
ago, total for year to date up 
Ri%. 

Railway earnings for . second 
week of September, above last 
year, totals for both roads for 
year to date up 7.2% and 3.6% 
forCNR. and C.P.R. respectively. 

Wheat exports in August in- 
Sept.9 Sept.2 Aug. 26 

15.9 72.8 72.7 
109.7 106.7 


108.1 
Aus. July June 
cove 119.8 


118.8 
63.5 85.0 
77.3 


Commodity prices 
Weekly index 


Financia] Post index 

Retail index no. of sales 

Dept. store a 

Wholesale e 

Country (*% change fr. last yr.) 
Employment D.B.S. Index— 


All industries 

Manufacturing ........ esecece 
Wage earners, No. (000) «sees 
SOUS GON. 20S ccnvednaians ee 


Bailways— 1939 
Carloadings, week (Sept. 9) 460,572 
CNR. gross, wk. (Sept, 14) $ 45,306,350 
CPR, gross, wk. (Sept. 14) $ 04,823,000 
CPR, net revenue (July). $ 626,160 
CNR. net revenue (July). $ 214,037 

Iron and Steel (July) , 
Pig iron production (tons) 59,587 

111,149 


3.188.365 
5,776,941 
455,396 


754,267 


290,490 
356,108 
Steel ingots and castings 
Pred. (tons) 691,290 
Automobiles (Number) — 
Pawenger Cars: 
Domestic sales* (July) .. 
Factory output (July) o. 
ks and Buses: 
Domestic sales* (July) .,. 
Factory output (July) .. 
Exports (July) 
Financing (July): 
Used 


67,012 
81,375 
17,637 
29,790 
39,731 


21,708.955 23,452,665 
17,066,861 22,945,114 


131,402,800 123,926,800 
1,995,776 2,167,414 


2,220,586 
39,298,033 


‘ 60,228 
5,112 , 


eS <5 
econp 


New . 
Construction 
Contracts awarded (Aug.) 
Cement, bbls. (June) 
Tiewltere— 
mat Prod. bbis. (Aug.) .. 
exp., ‘Aug.) 
Cattle sales aan 
sales (July) ....,. seeee 
See Fisheries; (Julyit 
Catch, cwts, fs 
Landed value 
Newsprint (tons) 
Uction (August) secees 
ee WO) is cckeass 
ing and Oils— 
on rod., tons (July) .... Hy ts 
“a! imports, tons (July) .. 300,078 
: id prod., fine oz, (June) . 211 2,003,448 «3:58 
itkel pred., Ib. (June)... 103, vere “a Meera 
cnet. prod., Ib. (June) . “_— BOEC00.200 908,068.21) 
Uée oi! pred., bbls. (June) 3,371,238 ate 
Lieetrie oil imp., bbis. (June) Y6,194316  15,001.008 
15,947,968 


Power Output (July) 14 706 151 
’ ’ 


' 902,514,764 
558,900,919 494,399,446 
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4,122,000 
8,706,860 


1,682,720 
1,304,123 


+ 
. 


+ 
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+ 
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537, 
3,631,500 
1,087,774 


55,822,529 
78,719,708 


4.437.800 
2,206,063 


$ 58,580,050 
ee 91,728,064 
ar Industrial Factors— ° 
"essed lumber exp.: 
aw. bd. ft (July) 
oes, brod., pr. (July) ... 
Slton imports, ib. (July). 
ee eubber imp.. Ib. (July) 6,747,000 
apg cons. (July) No.t 677,112 
a manufactured, Ib.§ .. 0101,582,123 


Bank debits (July)¢ 
une sales (Aug.) 7 

hy aance (July) .... @ 92,244,000 ls 
S. All Canada figure comprising over 90% of the 


1000's omitied iFor four ks to Aug. 12, 1939 
Unrevised figures covering N.8., PEL. NB Que. BC. 


COTTON FABRICS 
YT) YARNS 


Stal monthly m.k.w.t 
Foreign Trade— ee 
Mperts (July 


one ‘July 
D 
185,006 
41,833,893 
9,419,000 
638,703 
100,706,387 
2,466,370 
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0. P. R. Sets New Record 
_ — Earnings W | 


Last year there were large 
shipments via Vancouver, but this 
port is now at a disadvantage. Since 
the convoy method of protecting 
shipping is to be used the Atlantic 
route has distinct advantages in view 
of the shorter ocean haul. 

As far as the railways are concern- 
ed this is a beneficial development 
for it means a longer haul from 
many points in the West. 

Wheat has already started to move 
in large volume. Carloadings of 
grain in recent weeks have been sub- 
stantially above the corresponding 
weeks last year, 

In fact, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way set a new record for tke haul- 
age of grain from Winnipeg: to- the 
Head of the Lakes during the first 
half of the current month, The 
wtreng 94 movement for the period 
was 1,553 cars per day. This com- 
pares with the previous record of an 
average of 1,468 cars a day in Octo- 
ber, 1928. It should be noted that the 
height of the wheat movement is 
usually from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of November. 


Set New Record 


The new record recalls the days of 
the bumper crop in 1928. In that 
year the Canadian Pacific moved 
111,475 cars of grain out of Winnipeg 
from Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, that is, in 
77 working days. Had this traffic 
been handled in trains of 60 cars it 
would have resulted in one train an 
hour for each of the 77 days. The 
highest daily record was established 
on Sept. 30, 1928, when 2,107 cars 
were moved from Winnipeg. 

Flow of wheat eastward in large 
volume depends in part on how soon 
it will be possible to get shipments 
moving freely out of Atlantic ports, 
Elevators.on the Atlantic. coast are 
almost full at the moment. There is, 
of course, available space in the ele- 
vators along the Great Lakes. 


Nova Scotia Fears 
Apple Market Loss 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Nova Scotia apple 
producers are worried about what is 
going to happen to their 2.5 million 
barrel apple crop, 

In the past, Nova Scotia apple pro- 
ducers have sold almost their entire 
output in Europe, more especially in 
Great Britain, In view of the out- 
break of war, they are threatened 
with the loss of this market. 


Lose British Market 
For Canned Lobster 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Lobster canning 
factories in the Maritime Provinces 
and Newfoundland will be adversely 
affected by the war. 

Canned lobster can now be ship- 
ped into Great Britain only under 
license, and, there is little likelihood 
of such licenses being granted, 
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selves to become pessimistic: “I get 
rather disgusted when young men, 
especially young farmers, come in 
with a tale of woe. Many of these 
young chaps have heard about big 
wages being paid in cities, and they 
want to drive round in a big car and 
take life easy. Right in this section 
for some time past we have been 
getting a steady influx of Czechs, 
French, Belgians and other peoples 
from overseas. They take up land 
hereabouts because it is good and 
they know that all they have to do 
is to work it, and they can live well 
and provide amply for themselves 
and their relatives. Many of these 
people know what real hardship is. 
and they look on this country and 
our free and easy life here as a kind 
of heaven. I am optimistic that be- 
fore long our people will get over 
their pessimism and realize what a 
splendid country Canada is and 
what a real opportunity we have 
here.” 

I wish that all of us would read 
John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” 
—that current «best-seller, for it 
paints a picture of an Oklahoma fam- 
ily who went ‘to California, by 
truck, in quest of opportunity to 
work. A reading of this book con- 
firms what Mr. Hubbell says, name- 
ly, that we whose lot is. set in Canada 
live in heaven—this as against the 
lot of many who live in other lands. 


Engineering Opportunities 

That extraordinarily interesting 
issue of The Financial Post, dated 
September 9, which told in two sec- 
tions about the work of engineers 
in Canada, leads me to refer to the 
book, “Engineering Opportunities,” 
edited by R. W. Clyne, and published 
by D. Appleton-Century Company. 
The foreword of this book, written 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, says, “We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the authors for bringing to- 
gether a bird’s-eye view of the field 
of engineering for the guidance of 
those who are interested in making 
its closer acquaintance.” A: total of 
36 engineering opportunities are de- 
scribed in this book, which ought to 
be read by every young man who 
contemplates making himself an en- 
gineer—in the aluminum industry, in 
applied physics, in architecture and 
city planning, in the automobile in- 
dustry, in aviation, and so on. 

7 ” » 


Gardens Make Homes 

“Do you show your friends your 
back yard ‘with pride?” is the ques- 
tion put by Douglas L. McDonald in 
his contribution to the September 
issue of Canadian Homes and Gard- 
ens. Mr. McDonald says: “If your 
family desires the peace, the quiet, 
the seclusion of a private retreat, 
then you must turn your back to the 
street. Place your kitchen to the 
front; set your garage at the front. 
Place your living room and dining 
room at the back; it will bring your 
garden into your héme.” 

This article of Mr. McDonald's {s 
in tune with the theme of the Sept- 
ember Canadian Homes and Gard- 
ens, which theme is “garden plan- 
ning.” This article ends “At 5 or 6 
o'clock you return to your trans- 
formed residence on a restful street. 
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The. “isolationist” 
gets a break 


Isolation or separayion of advertisements in a 
newspaper, means “visibility"—which, in turn, 


means greater “selling effectiveness.” 


This 


naturally entails the use of more reading matter 


and adds greatly to 
newspaper. 


e cost of producing a 


Nevertheless it is considered a 


worth-while policy in that both reader and 


advertiser share the benefit. 


It is of. vital 


importance to space-buyers to know that the 
pews content of The Evening Telegram is 
greater than that of any other Toronto news- 


paper: 


TORONTO IS A “TELEGRAM” CITY 


_ THE ‘EVENING TELEGRAM 


ij Largest Classified Linage in Canada 


TORONTO 


A life 


Earnings Steady 


“Of what significance is this sleepy 
village to the Canada of today?” asks 
Mr. Edwards, and a 
is: it has inspirational importance, 
for it is sajd that, for its size, it 
has produced more great men, more 
Canadians who have achieved 
natiénal, and even international, 
prominence in various walks of life, 
than any other community in the 
Dominion. I hope that many other 
places in, Canada will get busy in 
an effort to disprove this statement. 
It would be a fine battle—and a use- 
ful one. 

Here are ihe names of some of 
these Mattawa men: Noah and 
Henry Timmins, Jack Rankin, Leon- 
ard Smith, David Dunlap, mining 
men; Joseph Beaulieu, for twenty- 
years professor of French, Ottawa 
University, concert singer and com- 
poser; Armand Pigeon, painter, de- 
signer, and former technical adviser 
to Hollywood; Dr. Alexander Meindl, 
chief surgeon at St. Boniface Hos- 
pital, Manitoba; his brother, Joseph 
Meindl. city engineer of St. Bonfface; 
M. J. “Mike” Rodden, hockey player 
and referee, football -oach, sports 
writer and editor; Louis Berlin- 
quette, for fifteen years a major 
league hockey player; Archie 
Blainey, better known as “Grey 
Owl,” naturalist, le¢turer and au- 
thor; Frank Cochrane, John Lough- 
rin; George Smith, prominent in 
politics; Leonard MacCracken, prom- 
inent in journalism; Fred Ferland, 
prominent in radio. And there are 
others. And there are rood Mattawa 
men who have not left their native 
town, 

This story of Mattawa and its 
famous sons makes very entertaining 
reading. ° 
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us, after all 
di nd, was up 


for the 11 months 


answer | ing 


, 3,865 
11 Months Ended Aug. 31 
Gross earnings 2,202, 
Operating expenses .. 960,166 
Net earnin 


1,242,619 
Int., deprec., divds. .. 1,213,359 


Coal Output Rises 
Sharply in July 


From Our Own Correspendent 

MONTREAL.—Coal production in 
Canada-in July was sharply higher 
than in the same month a year ago. 
Output for the month amounted to 
1,064,354 tons as against 825,940 tons 
a year ago, an increase of 28.9%. The 
average production for July. during 
the past five years has been 1,001,673 
tons. 

The cumulative total for the first 
seven months of the year shows an 
increase of 1.1% in output, a total of 
7,846,659 tons being produced, as 
against 7,740,049 tons in the same 
period of 1938, 

Imports of coal. into Canada were 
also higher, amounting to 1,509,973 
tons, This is an increase of 7.5% over 
July, 1938. 

Coke production during July 
amounted to 189,254 tons as against 
187,990 tons in June, and 183,199 tons 
in July last year, 


TRENDS IN THE FIELO » 
 QFinvesTmenT =. 
Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and 
the status of securities are available to 
this organization through its brenches: 
These facilities are at the disposal of 
our clients at any of our offices: 


AEAMESECO. . 
: LimireD oe ae 
Troronte : : 
Montrea! Winntpeq Vancouver Victorio NewYork London, fay, 


Excess Profits Tax. . - 


Its effect upon your investments 


We have compiled a table indicating how 
certain Canadian Companies may be affected 
by the new Excess Profits Tax. Write for a copy. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Torente 
Telephone: Gigia 168 


Correspondents in New York end London, Eng. 


Ottawa 


Montreal Hamiltes 


eae es ae Ee ot 
THE LONDON & WESTERN TRUSTS COMPANY 
Allee aD 
Head Somer gedhaeae j 
hea WINDSOR titi 3 ASKATOON VANCOUVER ..) 


How do you arrive at the 


cost of life insurance? 


LOT OF PEOPLE ASK THB, QUESTION, 
“How do you figure out what my life 


insurance will cost me?” 


As you may know, life insurance calcu- 
lations are made by Actuaries—men skilled 


in the science of life insurance mathemat- 
ics, But you don’t have to bé an Actuary 
to understand the basic facts about the 


cost of life insurance. 


Three factors enter into the cost of life 
insurance. They are: (1) mortality; (2) 


interest; (3) expense. 
First, let’s take up mortality. 


In insuring a group of people of a given 
age, a life insurance company must be able 
to approximate how many of the group 
will die each. year—and, hence, how much 
money will have to be on hand to meet the 

.Claims that will fall due each year. 


How many will be living... 


20 YEARS PROM NOW? 


40 YEARS FROM NOW? 
a 


60 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Knowing approximately bow much meney 
ae dae abe pald wet death claims 
each year is an important facter in figuring 
life insuvance, . 


the cost of 


To determine this, the company uses a 
mortality table adapted to the type of risk 
represented—a table which is based on the 
number of actual deaths as experienced in 


past years in similar groups. 


The company could, of course, collect 


works out a “level” premium to be paid by 
each member of the group each year. This 
“level” premium amounts to’ somewhat 
more than is necessary for claims in the 
early years, when the death rate is low... 


This reserve is not held as cash in the 
vaults, It is invested to earn interest, which 
is the second factor entering into the cost 
of life insurance. When calculating the 
premium to be paid, the company assumes 
the obligation to add interest to the 
reserve each year during the life of the 
contract at a definite rate... and thus 
enables the policyholder to pay a lower pre- 
mium than he would otherwise have to pay. 


The third factor to be taken into 
account is expense—the cost of doing 
business for the group insured. This costin- 
cludes taxes, maintenance of office and field 
force, and the expense incident to all the 
transdctions that are necessary each year. 


Mest of @ life insurance company’s money 
ds busily at work earning interest from 


£ diversified investments—one type, for 
example, is first mortgages on desirable 
apartment buildings, This interest helps 
te pay for your life insurance, 


and somewhat Jess than is necessary in 
later years, when the death rate is high. 


Two things are done with the money 


" collected in early years. First, the com- 
pany pays current claims. Then it sets 
aside a “reserve” fund so that in later 
years, when premium collections are less 


This is one of the automatic check-signing 
machines at Metrepelitan. More than 
7,000,000 checks in payment of obligations 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
issued in 1938. 


than is necessary to pay claims, money 


will be on hand to make up the difference. 
This “reserve” is scientifically calculated 
and is required by law. It assures the 
policyholder that his premium will not 
increase as he grows older. 


If the company did not accumulate this 
reserve, it could not maintain the level 
premium. Nor would it have the funds to 
pay cash, loan, or other non-forfeiture 
values available under legal 


insurance policies. 


just enough money in premiums each year 


to pay the claims expected for that year 
and to cover the cost of doing business for 
the policyholders, But this has not proved 
a satisfactory method in the past. 


As adults in a group insured at a given 


age become older, the death rate in- 
creases. Hence, the ¢laim rate also. in- 
creases. Obviously, the number of people 
in the group left alive to pay those claims 
constantly decreases . . . and the cost to 
the survivors eventually would become 


prohibitive. 
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insurance company, therefore, 


- : 


These are the basic principles involved 
in computing life insurance premiums. 
And Metropolitan does just what you 
would do . . . if you had to provide for 
something to be delivered in the future, 
perhaps 2,000 a.p, It figures conservatingly, 
allowing a margin for contingencies. Then, 
if the cost of life insurance does not turn 
out to be as much as was assumed, the 
difference is paid or credited annually to 
the policyholders as dividends. 


“rx life 


This is Number 17 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer undersianding of 
how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 228 
Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent 
upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for 
the quarter ending October 31st, 1939. 
The dividend will be peveule at the 
Head Office of the nk and its 
Branches on and after Wednesday, 
the first day of November, 1939, to 
shareholders of record of the 
October, 1939. 
By Order of the Board. 
ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 14th September, 1939. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The British American Oil 
Company Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Twenty-fivé Cents (25c) per share has 
been declared on the issued No Par Value 
“pital stock of the Company for the third 
Quarter ending September 30th, 1939. The 
above dividend is payable in Canadian 
funds, October 2nd, 1939, to shareholders 
o record at the close of business on the 
i6th day of September, 1939. 


Share Warrant Holders will present 
coupons, Serial No. 38, to any branch in 
Canada of The Royal Bank of Canada, who 
= negotiate them at par, or at the 
mies, England, branch of The Royal 
7 ot kana, at wo Rn rate for 

ange on Canadian dollars, on or 
after October 2nd, 1939. 


H. H. BRONSDON, 
Secretary 
Dated at Toronto, September 13th, 1939. 
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Hollinger Consolidated 


Gold Mines Limited 

DIVIDEND NUMBER 323 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 56 
A regular dividend of 1%, and an extra 
tividend of 1%, making 2% in all, have 
been declared by the Directors on the 
Capita Stock of the Company, payable on 
- ith day of October, 1939, to share- 
olders of record at the close of business 
* the 23rd day of September, 1939. 
DATED the 16th day of September, 1999. 

L McIVOR, 


Assistant-treasurer, 
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NOTICE 


om: ° 
O’Brien Gold Mines, Ltd. 
(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND No, 2 


No 
dend 


now at war, where the industries 
concerned are to turn their 
activities to the making of war sup- 


This disposition has been reflected 
in the buying at retail stores. For the 
first few days after war was declared, 
business generally was reported in a 
slump, Then when the public had got 
a grip on itself householders started 


87 -|to buy, First stimulus behind this 
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C, GORDON SMITH 
_ Vice-President | 
Mr. Smith is a director of the 
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STEWART A. SEARLE 
Vice-President 
Mr. Searle is vice-president and 


manager 
and vice-president of Norris Grain | Reliance Grain Co. From December, | treasurer of Searle Grain Co. Lim- 
Co. 1935, to July, 1937, was selling agent| ited and has been actively associated 


Has been associated with the 
grain trade for 44 years. 


for the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Farmers Want |7“"""“ 


Old WarBoard V heat Responds Slowly 
To War Market Forces 


Factors Likely to be Important Not Yet Operative — 


Demand For Compulsory 
System Grows in 
West 


From Our Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA—Despite a widespread 
demand in western Canada for a 
compulsory wheat board, the Gov- 
ernment has decided that unless 
some unforeseen development alters 
the situation there is no need at the 
present time to change the market- 
ing system. 
There is no finality in this decision. 
The Government realizes that the 


European picture may change over 
night. Indeed, it is learned that the 


local | regulations necessary to establish a 


compulsory board have been drafted, 
considered and approved. They 
could be proclaimed under the War 
Measures Act at a moment’s notice. 
No reference to Parliament would be 
necessary. 

The majority of farmers favor 


such a board and it is supposed that 


thing occurred in flour, in spite of 
the fact pointed out by some dealers 
that unless the housewife has proper 
facilities for storing flour, she is apt 
to suffer some loss before she can 
— a barrel or even a large 


Soap in Demand 
In the desire to ensure’ the clean- 
liness of the household housewives 


their views are based upon a recol- 
lection of the last war and the wheat 
board which paid them top prices, 


Buying of Flour by 


in Vol 


with the company since 1921. 


Farmers Appears 
ume 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG.—The wheat market is slow in adjusting itself to the 


war situation, because the forces likely to be important are slow in 
asserting their strength. There is expected to be an enormously in- 
creased demand for-wheat in Europe, because of the additional con- 
sumption and wastage by troops in the field, and because of the impos- 
sibility of maintaining normal production under war conditions. 

Such demand, it is assumed, must be met from North America, 
because shipping will not be available to bring supplies from Argen- 
tina and Australia. For the moment there is no shortage, due to newly 
harvested crops and heavy arrivals of wheat from the southern hemis- 
phere put afloat before the outbreak of war. 

Actual buying for export shipment seems to be proceeding some- 
what slowly on this continent, if for no other reason than that the 
transport of such wheat and its convoying to Britain and France have 
yet to be arranged and developed on a large scale. There has been 
some indication of urgerit buying for Belgium and Netherlands, and 
the removal of the Belgian duty on wheat is one indication of the 
need for extensive imports whenever and wherever they can be 


obtained in those countries. 


Company Reports 


Acme Farmers Dairy 
Acme Farmers Dairy Ltd., subsid- 


have also been buying soap heavily. | ing 


One reason for this is that glycerine, 
which is a constituent of many kinds 
of soap, is also used in making ex- 
plosives and a shortage was feared. 
Tallow also has advanced and this 
is also used in soap making. 

There has been considerable buy- 
ing of clothing. Announcement that 
the British Government had con- 
tracted for the total wool production 
of Australia was the main factor re- 
sponsible. Shoes, too, have been 
— freely. Householders also 
have been buying coal in much 
larger quantities than usual. Many 
who buy one ton at a time, at this 
season, have been laying in their 
whole winter’s supply. Reason is 
that prices have already advanced 
slightly owing to the exchange situ- 
ation and further advances are 
feared. 
. Luxury Goods Quiet 

While buying of staples has been 
increased, that of luxury goods is 
reported to have fallen off. 


with deficit earnings of $6.39 in the 


preceding year. 

This marked improvement was due 
to the larger volume of grain 
handled by the company’s elevators, 
G. C. Leitch, president, states in the 
annual report. In view of the large 
crops in western. Canada this year, 
and increased grain movement show- 
ed during the year, and the company 
is looking for “satisfactory” results, 
he states. 

In addition to improvement of 


ost | working capital, amounting to $118,- 


milk by-products declined and ex- 
port market was abnormally low. 

Sales tax on ice cream is particu- 
larly burdensome, Mr. Aird states in 
the report. 


Income and Surplus Account 


Operating profit .... 
Add: Inc, from invests. 


Total income 
Less: 


Hardware dealers report business | et joss 


as holding up well, Changes in de- 
mand from one department to an- 


other are expected, however, as @ 


result of war, For instance, some are 
looking for a slackening in the de- 
mand for builders’ supplies while 


factory supply business is showing 


some improvement. The general vol- 
ume, it is felt, will be maintained. 


Generally speaking, no serious 
shortage of goods used in manufac- 
expected. 


turing is 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Toronto Mortgage 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, 
Limited 


lotice is hereby given that a Divi- 
of Ten Cents (10c) per share 


bas been declared by the Directors 


Current assets 
Current liabilities ... 


Excess of curr. liabs. 
assets .. 


over curr. 10,219" 


316, the company reduced its loans 
from the city of Sarnia $39,456 to 
$455,295 and spent $16,466 on fixed 
assets . 


Following are important balance 
sheet items compared: 


Balance Sheet Items 
- 1938 


£ 
Inventories 4,812,848 519,716 
Bank loans (sec.) ... 3,925,000 565,000 


Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended July 31 


us for year 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Trans. for gen. res. 


Demand For F: lour 

The most pressing buying, how- 
ever, on this continent, has come 
from mills to satisfy the demands 
from buyers of flour, consumers, 
bakers and merchants, who are 
all anxious to lay in supplies 
before anticipated price rises should 
occur, Nowhere has that buying 
been more insistent than among 
farmers on both sides of the line, 
among whom the tradition that war 
inevitably means high wheat and 
flour prices is very strong. Bakers, 
too, hasten to protect themselves at 
price levels that will still make pos- 
sible continuance of established 
price levels for bread. 


That urgent buying has been met 
by a strong resistance to selling on 
the part of farmer holders of wheat, 
to be found in the United States 
and in Canada. The base, therefore, 
of the w' t market, both in Canada 
and in the United States has been 
enormously broadened by the will- 
ingness of both consumers and pro- 
ducers to hold stocks of wheat and 
flour. 

~ * * 


Investment Buying 

It has beem broadened, too, by a 
certain amount of investment buy- 
ing, but to a smaller extent than has 
generally been supposed. High 
margins imposed promptly at the 
outbreak of war by both Chicago 


———j|and Winnipeg checked a_ great 


Surplus forward 
*Lors or deficit. 


Working Capital 


it assets 5,768,048 1,435,476 


767,843 
667,633 


Net profit of British Columbia 
Power Corp. in the year ended June 
30, 1939, was equivalent to $2.05 a 
share. This is one cent a share more 


939 | than in the previous year. 


Secretary 
Monday, September 18th, 1939. 


Gross revenue showed. consider- 
able improvement, principally due to 
increased power, light and gas rev- 
enues. However, net revenue avail- 
able for interest and dividends was 
slightly less. Apart from an in- 
crease in provision for depreciation, 
the improvement in gross revenue 
was absorbed by the increased cost 
of operation, maintenance and taxes, 

Expenses of operation and main- 
tenance increased $343,000, of which 
$119,000 was in part due to additional 
cost of gas production owing to re- 
pairs being carried out at the com- 
pany’s main plant. 

Funded debt shows an increase of 
$98,520 to $38,497,625. 

Wo capital declined during 
the year from $1,488,896 to $705,681. 
Cons. Income an@ Surplus Account 
Y Ended June 30 

oe ise 
15,395,710 14,993,244 
45,532 64,067 


amount of buying that would have 
rushed promptly into the markets, 
Margins wer relaxed, but still re- 
main high, in both markets, but 
would-be buyers to a considerable 
extent, are taking more time to size 
up the situation. Moreover, experi- 
enced traders are taking some time 
to overcome their reluctance to be 
j a market so recently dominated by 
the holdings of the Governments of 


Crop 
- Eastward 


5 
a8 


go 
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ons with regard to sup- 
neutral countries; in fact, 
only grain business booked 


iT 
ie 
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Silenced 
The war has automatically silence 


Lyle Telford that this port was not 
securing its fair share of Canada’s 
grain trade. The market is now gov- 
erned, as always, by the laws of 
supply and demand, but now the 


transport across the Atlantic by con- 
voy rather than risk the longer haul 
through the Panama Canal. 

May Get Convoys 

Of course, a convoy system for the 
Pacific and up from the Panama 
Canal may soon be established, in 
which event a certain amount of 
wheat will move through port. 
In any event it would be [ogical to 
expect that the Wheat Board would 
atleast fill up the terminal space 
here and elevator interests on the 
coast will press for that. 

“It is going to cost the board a lot 
of money to ship wheat eastward 
when it has a freight differential 
favoring Vancouver,” remarked a 
grain man. “But it would cost a lot 
more if wheat shipped to@Vancouver 
had to be hauled all the way back 
across the continent or sold at ruin- 
ous rates on the coast.” 


Canadz, the United States and Arg- 


entina. 
+ +. * 


Government Policies 

The United States Government is 
getting out of wheat. It has ceased 
its export subsidy programme, evi- 
dently regarding it as either futile 
or unnecessary at the present time, 
as an endeavor to raise domestic 
prices. Moreover, it is quite probable 
that price-increasing programmes 
will shortly be umpopular in the 
United States, in view of the outcry 
about increased costs of living that 
is already being made in cities as 
a resul’ of rising prices. The Argen- 
tine Government is withdrawing, to 
the extent that its wheat board will 
buy no more wheat from farmers, 
those who have not c'-eady sold to 
the board having to take whatever 
the market will offer. What that is 
likely to be, is highly uncertain, 
until it is established what shipping 
space, and what rates are likely to 
t available for Argentine wheat. 
On the other hand, the Australian 
Government is now in the market, 
having commandeered all remaining 
supplies of Australian wheat to be 
handled through a government 
pool, That is not surprising, as it 
was in Australia, that that particular 
method of handling wheat develor:d 
during the last war. When shipping 
became scarce increasi difficul- 
ties were met in disposing of the 
crop and a decline i Australian 
acreage took place during the war. 

” * e 


Exchange Control 

Market observers were, for a day 
or so, somewhat concerned as to the 
possibility of the new exchange con- 
trol regulations interfering with the 
transaction of business on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. It was f2ar- 
ed that there might be hesitation on 
the part of purchasers in the United 
States to operate in Car ada, and that 
in consequence spreading transac- 
tions between Winnipeg and Chic- 
ago which frequently give breadth 
to the Winnipeg market, might be 


Wheat Prices 


NM. PATERSON 


Own and 


One Terminal Elevator in Fort Wi 
Elevators 


109 Country 
Total Storage Ca 
31 Vessels ie 


& COMPANY LTD. 


6,925,000 bus. 
Lakes 


Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 
| Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Agency Building - 
221A 8th Ave. W. « 
McCallum-Hill Building 
411 Avenue Building < 


Elevator Space 
Tight In West 


Congestion May Be Ser- 
ious Unless Exports 
Increase Soon 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG, — Elevator space in 
western Canada is beginning to be 
congested, and will be seriously so, 
very soon, unless there is an accel- 
eration of clearances from Canada. 
Such movement be exnected when- 
ever bulk movement of shipments, 
across the Atlantic, Eecomes well 
organized, under convoy. But de- 
mand for lake freights has. noi yet 
been strong enough to bring the 
whole Canadian lake fleet into 
action, although it is expected that 
some of the large vessels, still tied 
up to docks, will shortly be placed 
in service. 

Business at and through Vancou- 
ver is practically at a standstill. Ap- 
parently Alberta grain, of which a 
large part usually moves to market 
through Vancouver will have to be 
shipped almost altogether by the 
eastern route, a fact which places a 
greater prospective task on railways 
and lake head elevators than they 
os had to undertake for a long 


checked. The censensus of opinion 
now appears to be that untoward 


Commodity Prices 


Commodity prices following the 
first upsurge after the outbreak 
of war have become somewhat ir- 
regular although advances are 4till 
in the majority. Wheat, cattle,’ hogs, 
hides and silk are all higher, There 
is no immediate shortage of wheat, 
but possibility of reduced supplies is 
seen in Europe, before many months 
pass. Shipments from Austrialia and 
the Argentine are likély to be re- 
stricted by enemy submarine activ- 
ity. This will mean that Canada, be- 
ing nearer to the United Kingdom,’ 
will be called on to supply a greater 
part of its needs, 

In cattle, hogs and hides available | 
supplies are mot believed over- 
plentiful. Silk, while not a war -ma- 
terial, is working into a stronger 
position on this continent, as deliver- 
ies from Japan are likely to become 
scarcer, owing partly to war condi- 
tions in the Orient, and also to the 
coming end of the British and Am- 
erican trade treaties with Japan. 

Rubber while a war material is af- 
fected adversely as far as pricés are 
concerned by the fact that the supply 
quota can be increased within rea- 
sonable limits. Supplies of sugar, too, 
are considered ample. Copper has 
been steady in sresponse to British 
trade regulations, — 

Ve 


Latest vious 
week 


Same 
week 
last yr. 

$7.00 

10.10 
10% 
0825 


effects need not be expected, and | Sif 


that business may even be facilitat- 
ed on account of greater stability 
in exchang?> rates. 

Respective values of United States 
and Canadian wheat are difficult to 
arrive at. Apparently they are both 
in competition now for both bellig- 
erent ,and neutral markets, and 
should attain substantially equal 
prices, taking into account both dif- 
ferences in quality and in exchange 
rates, But Canadian wheat should 
perhaps be worth more than U. S. 
wheat, because of the special demand 
from Great Britain. It seems incon- 
ceivable that any amount of essential 


funds should be squandered by! py. a. 


Great Britain on the purchase of 
U. S. wheat, when they are badly 
needed for other purposes, and when 
Canadian wheat can be obtained. As 
an offset, U. S. wheat, and especially 
U. S. flour, can probably find some 
markets, and some shipping, not 
available to Canadian wheat. The 
U. S. is a stronger holder than Can- 
ada, because so large a part of total 
supplies will be absorbed in domes- 
tic consumption and normal carry- 
over, and farmers will probably want 
to carry over unusually large quanti- 
ties in the hope of larger prices next 


Weekl 
Canada (D.B.S.) ... 75. 
Do., Wood, Gundy 65.5 
U. S. Labo 4 
Dow 27 
82.5 
Monthly Indices 
Canada (D.B.S.): 
Retail (July) 
W'sale (July) .... 
U. S. (June) 7 
Gt. Brit. (July) .... ki 
Note: The base of indices is that 1926 
equals 100. The British index is Board of 
Trade converted to 1930 base. ‘ 
Base of ce quotations is as follows: 
Cattie — Steers, good, over 1,050 Ib., top 
rice, Toronto. - electrolytic, New 
‘ork. Silk — Crack db., 13-15 New York. 
— %6 aoe centrifugal c/f New 
York. Wheat—No, 1 Man. North., Ft. W.- 
i“ basis. Hides — No. 1 packer light. 
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BANK of NEW 


SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
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McWatters Gold Mines pes Winnipeg Grain Futures 
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Tsenal Liability), payable in Can- 
sn funds on October 16th, 1939, to 
ih ers of record September 


By Order of the Board, 
A. 


Ottawa, Ontari 
' 0. 
lember 14th, 1939, 


The Wabasso Cotton 
Company, Limited 
: Notice of Dividend 
dividend of 
ber share has been deciared om the 
capital stock of The Wabasso 
berbany Limited, payable 2nd 
- em to shareho of record 
tembe oe of business on 23rd Sep- 
By Order of the Board, 
H. W. CAPEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Que., 
tember, 1939, 


GREEN, 
Secretary 
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Notice is hereby given that regular 
Quarterty Devidens of 1 ee 
ferred & has declared 

os se 
ble Octobér 
polders of record as at close of busl- 
ness Geptember 15th, 1939, in Can- 
adian Funds. 
W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary- 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Current assets 
Current abilities eeer 
Working capita) eevee 


4,448,698 
3,743,017 
705,681 


Week to Sept, 19; 1939 


Crop year from 
Aug. 1, 1 
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Assets of £127 millions. Lendon Offices st 
Over goo branches in Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. and at 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agency arrangemenis with Banks throughout Canada. 


Support Your Credit Manager 
WITH ADEQUATE TOOLS 


‘As no single factor in your business dissipates 
profits as rapidly as bad debts. 


Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Linwed s 
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Branches at Vancouver, ——— 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 
Ye aT 
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MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN 
WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
W. R. HOUGHTON 


Manager 


Land War Risk Insurance! 4 aj 
Cover Is Better Defined |sujcc: cum 


ee . 


Two Separate Contracts Available, One, Gi Pro- 


tection 1 
the Other’ 
Canadians fearing that their prop- 


be damaged by enemy 
action can now obtain war risk fn 


has just issued a circu- 
, setting forward 


from Open 


Malicious Damage _ 


working ‘under 
bomb in a factory: or power plant 
may be found anywhere in the 


there is some variation in policies | cious 


issued by different groups such as 
non-tariff, mutual companies, etc., 
the general principles. in the main 
are more or less similar. 

-In the first place, there are two 
different kinds of hazards. One of 
these is from open enemy  opera- 


tions such as a bombing raid, bom- | pl 


bardment or it might be from land 


to these policies but to ce 
emental contracts which ‘ 
taken out in addition to the main 


operations if an enemy force should policy. 


make a landing some place, ‘Then 
there is the damage which might 
result from the action of oneor 
more individuals acting in a non- 
military capacity as agents of a 
foreign enemy. This is known’ as 
malicious damage. : 


Different Kinds of Danger 

One of the points’ to be remem- 
bered in connection with this dis- 
tinction is that while the hazard of 
malicious damage is present in all 
parts of the country, that:of open 
hostilities or bombardment occurs 
in varying degree. For instance, a 
waterworks plant or a factory) lo- 
cated in Winnipeg or Regina is not 
so likely to be attacked by enemy 
airplanes or bombarded by enemy 
guns as a plant at’ Halifax, Saint 
John or Sydney. 


The open hostilities or bombard- 
ment policy excludes loss caused by 
persons resident or secretly in the 
country and acting as agents or in 
the interests of foreign enemies. 


Two Zones 

The association has divided the 
territory over which it has jurisdic- 
tion into two zones: A, being that 
portion of Quebec prevince from 
Quebec city east, and B, the re- 
mainder of Quebec province and 
Ontario. 

The contracts in general are 
understood to be fairly well.in line 
with those agreed on by the Explo- 
sion Conference of New York. 

Underwriters point out, however, 
that the regulations arrived at are 
of a temporary nature only and 
liable to immediate change. 


Marine War Risk Rates 
Doubled For Coast Trade 


Marine underwriters evidently 
feel that there is a very real danger 
of enemy submarines operating in 
North American coastal waters. Ac- 
cordingly they have doubled the 
war risk insurance rates for cargoes 


being carried on ships between: 


ports on Canada’s Atlantic coastline 
as well as Newfoundland. The rates 
have also been doubled for cargoes 
on other than neutral ships going to 
any part‘of the Nerth American 
coastline; “The rate is now .50 cents 
per $100 of cargo value. The former 
rate of 25 cents per $100 remains for 
cargoes on neutral vessels if. going 
from one neutral port direct ‘to an- 
other neutral port. 

Shippers to or from, Canadian 
ports using water routes cannot af- 
ford to take anything for granted 
these times as regards marine in- 
surance rates. Underwriters, while 
quoting rates which have been 
agreed on, state plainly that they 
are liable to be changed or with- 
drawn without notice. 


During the week some changes 
have been made downward, The 
highest rate of 74% is now charged 
only on cargoes coming from or 
going to the Irish Free State and 


Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY Avurnca 


For Perfect. Satisfac- 
tion, Insure in this 


Company. 


FIRE 


yORWICH 


UNIQy 


INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 
Head Office for Canada—12 Wellington St. E. 
E. M. WHITLEY, General Manager for Canada 
F. W. LAMONT, Asst. Mgr. C.C. PAULL, Asst. Mgr. 


ne 
NEIGHBORS 


Just, as dt is desirable to locate your 
property in.a well-maintained ‘neighbor- 
hood, so is it desirable to insure your 
property. in a company which carefully 
selects its risks—and returns the.savings 
made “directly {0 the policyholders, 
When insuring with Northwestern 
Mutual your property _ is - associated: 
with good neighbors,” 


Write or phone fer the-name of the 
Northwesiern Agent in your territory, 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
«FIRE ASSOCIATION =. 


Toronto.- Hamilton « Ottawa » Halifax - St. John + Quebec City. - Montreal =f 
Kelowna 


Moncton + Winnipeg « 


Saskatoon 
Victoria » Nanaimo « 


+ Edmonton « Calgary - 
ancouver 


: ’ 
ef 


the continent of Europe between 
Ostend and Bergen but not east of 
Malmo. A week ago cargoes to the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Sea of 
Marmora and shipments to Austra- 
lasia and*the Far East via the Medi- 
terranean carried this rate. 


The extent to which rates have 
risen becomes evident when the 
current rate of 5% or $5 per $100 of 
cargo value on shipments to the 
United Kingdom and France is com- 
‘pared with the rate of 15 cents per 
$100 prevailing a few weeks ago. 

Another development this week 
is that, whereas marine 

ters were formerly 

no distinction between British and 
French shipping on the one hand 
and neutral ships on the other, they 
do quote a different rate now. For 
instance, on cargoes from Canada to 
the Irish Free State, and Europe 
between Ostend and Bergen if car- 
ried in. British or French ships, the 
rate is 744%, but if carried in 
neutral ships from neutral North 
American ports to a neutral port in 
a part of Europe the rate is 
3%, It is provided, of Course, that 
there will be no intermediate calls 
at-enemy ports, The difference be- 
tween the rates charged on cargoes 
on British and French ships and 
=a 5 een on —— on neutral 
ps ween neutral ports ranges 

from % of 1% to 2%. Ee 


Insurance Problems 


Damage by Stolen Car 

Please give me your opinion on 
the following case: Mr. A leaves 
his ignition keys in his car and it 
is stolen by two drunks. Driving 
it they collide with another car 
owned ‘by Mr. B, Mr. A carries 
public liability and property 
damage insurance. Is this insur- 
ance effective under the condi- 
tions?) Would A’s action in leav- 
ing his keys in the car be a factor 
in making him partly responsible 
for the theft of his car? 


The fact of A leaving his ignition 
key in the car is not a factor in the 
case. It may have been careless of 
him to do so, but in law such action 
is not regarded as either an invita- 
tion to the thieves to steal the car, 
nor as authority for them to take it. 
The fact that the damage was done 
by A’s car after it had been stolen 
and was being operated without his 
consent means that the insurance is 
not effective. This is laid down in 
Section 198 of the Ontario Insurance 
Act which states.that the insurance 
‘is only operative when the car is 
driven by the owner or by some- 
body in possession of the car with 
his consent. Nor is A liable, B’s 


only recourse is to sue the thieves ; 


who stole the car. 


Superintendents Change 
Convention to September 


The 1940 convention of the Pro- 
vineial Insurance Superintendents 
will take place in Saskatoon the 
week of September 16, according to 
an official announcement by Hart- 
ley D. McNairn, Superintendent of 
Insurance for Ontario and president 
of.the Association. This is the first 
time for some years that the meet- 
ing has taken place in September. 
It has been customary to hold the 
convention the week after the 
meeting of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation in August. This was felt to 
be inconvenient for many of insur- 
ance executives. 

Mr, McNairn himself had made 
the suggestion of holding the con- 
vention later in the fall, and, at the 
last annual meeting in Montreal, 


W. E.-D. Baldwin, manager for Can-- 


ada of the American Fire Group, 
asked the superintendents as a body 


to consider a change of date. , He 


pointed out that July and August 


' insurance is 


I 
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mium 
the previous war. 
One feature of the present situa- 


ever, he is subject to an extra pre- 
mium, whether he goes, as soldier, 
sailor or civilian. The extra pre- 
mium that he will pay will cover 
him for that year, but the next year 
it is possible it may be higher or it 
might even be lower. 


Bank of Canada 
Weekly Statement 


Investments of the Bank of Can- 
ada in Dominion Government bonds 
increased about $11 millions during 
the week ended Sept. 13, the weekly 
statement shows, Possibly the move 
was to give support to the high-grade 
securities market and to keep inter- 
est rates from advancing too far. The 
bank’s reserves of gold also increased 
by ‘about $4 millions largely due to 
the further decline in the Canadian 
dollar, Reserves of United States and 
sterling currency were also higher, 
evidently due to the premium on 
New York funds, which would more 
than offset the decline in reserves of 
sterling. 

On the liability side, note circula- 
tion again increased by $5 millions 
reflecting the increased demand for 
cash. Deposits of the Dominion and 
of the chartered banks with the cen- 
tral bank were also higher. 

Balance Sheet 
Sept.13 Sept. 6 
1939 1939 

Liabilities $ $ 
Capital paid-up .... 5.000,000 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. ...... 193,536,270 188,609,882 

1,903,515 1,903,515 
53,039,817 41,522,337 
200,209,532 195,634,133 
11,753,095 13,050,811 

«+ 7,280,179 5,900,411 


225,418,339 221,571,831 

59,616,197 51,861,438 

141 322 
eS 


285,034,677 273,433,591 
345,190 379,914 


182,392,114 171,268,762 
1,660,436 1,660, 
3,289,991 4,878,387 

472,722,408 451,621,089 

61.16% 62.31% 
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Bank To Hel 
mand For Credit 


May Lend to Commereial Banks on Security of High- 


grade Investments or May Buy Bank’s 


Canadian chartered banks are 
facing with equanimity the problem 
of financing the expansion in trade 
and industry expected as a result 
of:the war. 

Conditions on this occasion are 
much different-from 1914. 

When the first great war broke 
out, people were afraid; not of the 
result of the war from a military 
point of view but from a financial 
and industrial one. Withdrawals of 
deposits at first were heavy. Cur-. 
rent loans fell sharply from $840.1 
millions at the end of July, 1914, 
and the decline continued irregu- 
larly for almost two years. In July, 
1916, they were almost $740 millions. 
Then they began to increase and by 
December that year were up to $813 
millions. By Demember, 1917, they 
were $858 millions and by Novem- 
ber, 1916, the month the war ended, 
over $1 billion. 

Profit by Experience 

Both bankers and the public now 
have experience to fall back on, a 
condition entirely lacking in 1914. 
The country is much better de- 
veloped. Financial resources are 
greater. Manufacturers are pre- 
pared to go into the production of 
war equipment and munitions. 
Some were already busy on orders 
when the war started. In 1914 
there was practically nothing of 
this kind. It appears to have been 
well on in 1915 before manufactur- 
ing of munitions in a big way was 
noticeable. 

Financial machinery in 1939 too 
is much more efficient than in 1914. 
Canada now has a central bank “to 
regulate credit and currency .. ., to 
control and protect the external 
value of the national monetary unit 
and to mitigate, by its influence, 
fluctuations in the general level of 
production, trade, prices and em- 
ployment.” 

The relative position of the chart- 
ered banks may be judged by the 
fact that total assets of $3.5 billions 
on this occasion compare with $1.5 
billions in 1914. Among the assets 
in Canada are three main items, 
cash $266.4 millions, loans in Can- 
ada $998.4 millions and investments 
of $1.5 billion. 

Present loans, it is expected, will 
be left. undisturbed. The banks say 
they are unwilling to call any out- 
standing loans, as long as they are 
adequately secured: No good object 
would be attained by calling in a 
loan from one éssential industry 
and lending the mofiey to another. 

Present cash reserves and more 
will probably be required for till 
money and circulation among the 
public. . 

To sell the large holdings of invest- 
ments on the open market would 
only break prices and upset public 
confidence:- feet 

It seems probable that the Bank 


Weekly Bank Clearings: 


Sept.14 Change Sept.7 
* 1939 YearAgo 1939 
$ Jo $ 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the | Kingston 


ma B. — to be manager, Camp- 
W. H. S. RITCH TE, manager, Campbell- 
Wo: euRR, to be manager, Haymarket 
° manager, © 
Square, Saint John, N.B. 
. H. MILLER, to be acting manager, 
New Richmond, Que. 
H. J. JOHNSON, to be manager, Stel- 
larton, N.S. 


The Royal Bank ef Canada announces 
the following staff changes: 
Cc. . CAMPBELL, to be manager, 


Pakenham, Ont. 
E. G. GRONING, manatee. rams France, | Saskatoon 


Te- | Vancouv: 
Victoria 


Lethbridge . 
Medicine Ha 
N. W’minster 
er .. 
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“,.and then I’m going fishing!” 
Says National Life Policyholder 


As head of what is probably the largest 
and oldest. j firm i Mari- 


times, Mr. 


in 
"s belief in the value of 


Life Insurance is based on years of exper- 
ience as a successful business man. 


~Already a long-time National Life 


po 


> Gard recently added 


an Investment Bond to his other hold- 


ings. When he retires this Investment 
Bond will enable Mr. Gard (an 


rege ag devote himself opens 
hobby, com, freed 
Saleh water. eee Bes . 


Mr. Gard’s example is recommended 
to any man desiring to spend his later 


years as he 


ses—unhurried, con- 


tented and financially secure. 
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Assurance 


were usually regarded as vacation. 


in staffs it-was often dif- 


Tlie piece ineurance offices, and 
the company manager to 


| the convention being held in 
tember.the fire and casualty ba 
western tripe 40 be shis' te nttens 
ps a 
in linee attend 


Mee Revcetatien hopes that with. 


Life 
-Company 
of Canada 


Established 
1897 


: \ 
Toronto Office; 522 University Ave., Toronto, 
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- Holdings for Cash — 


of Canada will come into the 
ture here. It may step 
such investments. as the 
banks may want to turn 
money. The Bank of Canada would 
in that case pay for them with new 
Bank of Canada notes. This would 
give the chartered banks the re- 
quired funds for loaning without 
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throwing. the. investments. on. the] - 


open markets and thereby breaking 
the price. 
Then another way of expanding 
the cash of the chartered banks was 
explairied by Graham F. Towers in 
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Now is the time for 


STOREKEEPERS’ 


BURGLARY and ROBBERY 


his evidence before. the Banking} 
and Commerce Committee of the} 
House of Commons. The process he | 
described was as follows: Suppose; 


the Bank of Canada decided to ex- 


pand the commercial banks’ cash |" 


by, say, $10 millions. And suppose 
the central bank’s gold ratio was at 
the legal minimum of 25%, The 
bank would buy $2.5 millions of 
gold. It would also buy $7.5 mil- 
lions of Dominion of Canada bonds 
say at par. In each case it would 
pay with new- Bank of Canada 
notes. At the end of the transaction 
there would be $10 million, more 
Bank of Canada notes in circulation 


for which the Bank of Canada held |}- 


in reserve the legal minimum of 
25% gold. The new Bank of Canada 
notes paid out for the gold and for 
the Government bonds would prob- 
ably either be deposited at. once or 
put into circulation. The bulk of 
those circulated would probably 
find their way back to the’char- 
tered banks in the way of deposits. 
As Bank of Canada notes are cash, 
this would increase the chartered 
banks’ cash by $10 millions. Of this 
amount they would have to set 
aside $1 million as a reserve against 
the $10 million of new deposits. The 
remaining $9 millions. would. be 
available for making loans or buy- 
ing investments. If the $9 millions 
paid out as loans or for, investments 

came back again to the bank as de- 
posits it would make it possible to' 
repeat the process, only this time 
10% of the $9 millions, that is $900,- ' 
000, would. have to be kept as reserve. | 
The balance, $8.1 million, would in; 
turn be available for further loans! 
or deposits. This process could be! 
carried on, the amount of loans and | 
investments on the assets side of the 
bank’s accounts and deposits on the 

liability side each time being’ in- 

creased 9/10 of the previous amount, 
until there would be nothing left 

for a cash reserve. A necessary con- 

dition, of course, is that the public 

is willing to redeposit with the 

chartered banks the money that has 

been paid out to it. Eventually’the 

result of the Bank of Canada in- 

creasing its cash $10 millions would 

be to increase the public’s deposits 

with the chartered bank $100 mil- 

lions. : : 

If the 25% minimum gold reserve 
ratio clause were suspended, or if 
the Bank of Canada bought addi- 
tional: geld by the payment of new 
Bank of. Canada notes there is no 
limit to which the process of ex- 
pansion could go. 

‘Obviously it would have to be 
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handled carefully as. the ‘process 
contains: the elements of inflation. 


Another way which has been: sug:= }: 


gested by some is that the chartered 
banks would borrow from the Bank 
of Canada on the security of the in- 
vestments they now hold. 

The Barfk of Canada Act provides 
that the central bank can make di- 
rect loans to a chartered bank, or 
to Quebec savings banks, on the 


‘pledge by the borrowing bank of 


high-grade securities. ” 

There is another way of raising 
money open to the commercial 
banks, .They could take the. notes 
they hold from a farmer, merchant, 
or manufacturer against loans, and 
discount thém at the Bank of Can- 
ada. This. also is allowed-under the 
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sarge of Canada Act, provided that 
ie Wwte discounted is endorsed by 
is@eoburtered bank which discoumy 
‘eBankerts with whom this possi 
ity has been. discussed, however, do 
not seém to think that it would be 
resorted to in any great volume... . 

#PhE $1.5 billion of investinents; it 
is félHt, is ample to supply the de- 
mand for loans. As a matter of faet 
the:demand from. industry even if 
developing faster than on the pr- 
vious occasion, may not be materi- 
ally felt for some time. 


Meanwhile, of course, the move © 


ment of a 450-million-bushel crop 
will require a considerable amount 
of credit. 


Why I Like Selling 
Life Insurance 


*“Because— 


“Every policy I sell is a guarantee of some- 
one’s happiness and prosperity. 


“Each life insurance contract safeguards @ 


home 


—provides for dependents 

—furnishes money for educating children 

=enables people to enjoy independence, 

particularly during old age, or 

—builds and protects a business. 
“To realize something of the satisfaction I get 
from selling life insurance, you would only 
need to go with me to any of the thousands _ 
and thousands of homes that are kept to- 
gether by insurance money. 


“If I seem persistent at times in advising 

people to buiy ‘life insurance, it is. because I 
have seen the suffering of families for whose 
future no provision had been made.” 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Insurance Company 
Head, Office - London,Canada 
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In March tobacco seed is sown in specially prepared soil in the greenhouses, 

which are found on every tobacco farm. After developing thelr second 
Jeaves, the young plants, still under glass, are transplanted into flat .boxes, 
where they have more room. When all danger of frost is over in late May 
they are set out in the fields. Canadian Industries Ltd:. photo. 


Act, provided tat 
d is endorsed 
k which { 


hom. this: possibils 
issed, however, do 
that it would be 
great volume... |, 
f inv ts; it { 
supply the de- " Wi R 
a matter of faet i €or 
. industry even a ad ; Se ve 
er than on the pre- : yf i 
may not be materi- ; . 
some time. ? Planted outside in rows about four feet apart by manually operated seeding 
machines the crop grows rapidly. During this period it is pushed along by 
fertilizer and frequent cultivation and protected from insect pests and disease. 
An immense amount of hand labor is required. In background.are seen the 
farm kilns where the bright leaf tobacco is cured. 
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3 Here is a specimen of a well-grown tobacco leaf, broad, moist, a dull green, 


J undamaged by hail, disease or insect. At harvest time, late August to mid- 
Sepiember, some 15,00@ extra hands are hired to strip the leaves, the three 
largest at the bottom of the plant being taken in each picking. 

Canadian Industries Ltd. photo. 
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‘Three Thousand, Farmers in Southwestern Ontario 
Supply Over 80% of Canada’s Cigarette Tobacco 


By GORDON L, SMITH 
Statt Writer, The Financial Post 
Tourists travelling along the highway 


between the towns of Simcoe and Till- ° 


sonburg in southern Ontario see a crop 
they will not find in volume anywhere 
much farther north than old Virginia. It 
is bright leaf tobacco, Twenty years ago 


: it wag a novelty, almost a freak, about 


as common as peanuts or sweet potatoes 
which in certain very favorable seasons 
can be grown in e few isolated and warm 
spots in Canada, 

But while peanuts and sweet potatoes 
still remain a precarious novelty, tobacco 
is now firmly established. It is the 


main crop for over 3,000 farmers in Nor- 


folk and adjacent counties. It brings in 
@ gross cash return of over $15 millions 
annually, 


Major Cash Crop 

Fifteen million dollars for any crop 
put it in the major class, This is more 
money than is received for Canada’s fruit 
and vegetable crop, more than for wheat 
in Ontario. Tobacco is the greatest single 
cash crop produced in Ontario. By cash 
crop your average farmer means some- 
thing that he sells directly in contrast to 
such things as hay, oats, and corn which 
ere really raw materials for producing 
milk, or eggs or livestock. 

But the total value of the Ontario 
tobacco crop is only one reason why it 
is important and worthy of widespread 
attention. The wealth produced is con- 
centrated in one small erea, it is non- 
competitive with other agricultural prod- 
ucts and it is essentially new wealth of 
a permanent nature, These points are 
worth more detailed explanation. 


Growing is Concentrated 

Of the $19,5 millions of tobacco grown 
in Canada last year $18.2 millions or over 
90% was produced in Ontario. And of that 
$18.2 millions well over $15 millions came 
from farms within a 20-mile radius of 
Delhi, boom town midway between Till- 
sonburg and Simcoe. Eighty per cent of 
our tobacco is grown by the 3,000-odd 
farmers who specialize in tobacco, nearly 
20% from large-scale tobacco company 
farms with at least 200 acres or more in 
this one crop. 

There may be some disadvantages in 


~ guch concentration but there are defin- 


itely some very great advantages, too. ° 

About the only danger from the concen- 
tration, and it is not so great as might 
be imagined, would be the loss from 
unfavorable weather. Naturally in an 
area so limited.as Ontario's tobacco belt, 
there can be little variation in ordinary 
weather. Dry weather for one grower 
almost certainly means dry weather for 
all. The same is true of an early frost. 
But southern Ontario, is not often both- 
ered with either very wet or very dry 
weather, 

Drought in the western sense of the 
word is not experienced more than once 
in a whole generation. 


Advantages of Concentration 

Hail, of course, is one real source of 
worry, but this unlike weather as a whole, 
is extremely local. One narrow strip 
may be hit, while a few hundred yards 
away the crop comes through unscathed, 
Moreover, with hail it is possible to 
secure special insurance and more grow- 
ers are taking this precaution. 

The other real hazard of concentration, 
plant disease does do some damage, 
though the area is still too young to be 
seriously threatened. 

Against these real and potential dan- 
gers of concentrating a crop in one. small 
area there are big compensations. 

Our present acreage of bright leaf, or 
flue-cured tobacco as it is usually termed, 
runs .between 50,000. and 60,000 acres, 
Suppose instead of concentrating this in 
one small corner of Ontario by a miracle 
of soil and climate we were able to 
spread this over the whole Dominion, 
Under such conditions central growing, 


- curing, grading and marketing would be 
le : 


There could be no real market. Tobacco 


growing would still be the, primitive 
+ home industry it remained from the days 


of the French regime until a few far- 
sighted men like the Gregorys, Henry 
Freeman and W. L. Pelton took hold of 
it ebout 25 years ago. With a widely 
scattered acreage, moreover, there could 
not have been the vast and speedy im- 
provement that was absolutely vital in 
securing a big market. 


No Ordinary Crop 

Tobacco is no ordinary commercial 
product like rubber, copper or wood, It 
is temperamental. Color, flavor, texture 
and aroma must be just right or it is 

y worthless.. It is not a food 
product but is fully as sensitive. 

One drop of kerosene in a gallon of 
milk will ruin its sale so far as human 
consumption is concerned, The kerosene 
doesn’t hurt the food value of the milk 


concentration, which permitted quick 
dissemination of information and volume 
use of fertilizer and spray materials, there 
could have been no quick improvement. 
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get together with buyers, curers, other 
experts and immediately co-operate to 
produce a type of tobacco suited to the 
domestic and export market, 

One cannot change the tobacco tastes 
of the consumer overnight, It is a Jorg 
and gradual process, So growers and 


curers took the easy and practical way. 


and concentrated efforts in giving the 
great mass of consumers a type of tobacco 
to which they were accustomed. This 
was a mild, flue-cured tobacco almost 
identical with that produced in Virginia. 
About 80% of all the tobacco grown in 
Canada is of this type, the balance, large- 
ly Burley, a darker leaf, being grown 


about 50 miles around Chatham, west of «2. 


the flue cured belt and in some small 
areas in Quebec and British Columbia, 

To produce the Virginia type it was 
necessary to get of this variety, pro- 
duce strains suited to the Canadian clim- 
ate, then cure it the Virginia way, This 
meant the erection of special drying kilns 
all through the tobacco belt, the importa- 
tion of expert curers from the tobacco 
belt in Virginia and the Carolinas. 


Big Acreage Expansion 

Having organized their industry to 
produce the kind of tobacco the market 
demanded, expansion was rapid. Total 
acreage in 1927 was approximately 7,500. 
Two years later it had doubled, by 1933 
it had doubled again and by 1937 it 
had reached almost 50,000. At that fig- 
ure capable of producing a $15 millions 
crop in an average year, the flue-cured 
industry started settling down. There has 
been some increase since 1937, but the 
big expansion seems to be over, for the 
simple reason that domestic markets are 
about as fully supplied with domestic 
leaf as can be expected and the limits of 
the original flue-cured tobacco acreage 
appear to have been reached, 

. Although the commercial tobacco 
growing in Canada dates back scarcely 
25 years the history of the crop com- 
menced almost .with the first settler, ‘The 
French colonists introduced it somewhere 
around 1700. It was first grown near Que- 
bec City and as a matfer of record it is 
still grown in that district in small 
amounts, Around what are now the 
cities of Windsor and Detroit, French 
settlers also grew some tobacco and here. 
they found that the warmer climate and 
longer growing season produced a much 
better yield than on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 


From Primitive Beginnings - 

All of this early growing was primitive. 
There were’ nothing) but a few local 
patches and curing was done in the farm 
kitchen, And in this stage tobacco grow- 
ing remained until less than 40 years 
ago, Then around Windsor in the most 
southerly district of all Canada, farmers 
again started to experiment with the 
weed made famous by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

These people believed that their pecu- 
liar location and their unusual soil was 
destined to grow crops out of the ordin- 
ary, They had already introduced corn 
from the southerly central states across 
the line. “They had experimented with 
millet, melons, peanuts, sweet- potatoes, 
even cotton. They decided to expand 
tobacco, The type used was the dark 
Burley, largely a pipe tobacco, 


Started With Burley 

Gradually, after many mistakes a 
small industry was built up and growers 
and curers began working together. This 
little industry was established before the 
Great War and with varying fortunes has 
carried along since. There have been a 
few booms, when prices of tobacco rose 
to very high heights during and after the 
war and there have been slumps, Today 
Canada produces about 10 to 12 million 
pounds of Burley on an acreage of ap- 
proximately 9,000 to 10,000 acres, 

Burley tobacco, however, has practic- 
ally no place in the story of the new 
tobacco belt, 

On the richer land of Norfolk and adja- 
cent counties there was some Burley 
grown between 1920 and 1925. The crop, 
did not do as well as on the richer soil 
farther west and south, and in any case 
the market had difficulty enough in 
absorbing the Burley already grown 
without new ereas coming into produc- 
tion. 


War Boosted Consumption 
During the war consumption of tobacco 
jumped. Main reason that women had 
decided to smoke. At the same time 
tastes shifted. Prior to the war most 
tobacco used in Canada and Great Britain 
‘was of the pipe variety, with cigars next 
and cigarettes considerably behind. When 
‘women started smoking in a general way, 
they adopted the cigarette and guring the 
game period most of the milligns of 
young soldiers in the Allied Armies, also 
preferred their tobacco in this form, This 
meant a big increase in the demand for 
light, bright, flue-cured tobacco, no in- 
crease at all for the darker pipe and 
cigar types. Hence, when farmers in the 
Simcoe-Tillsonburg area began flirting 
with the idea of tobacco growing they 
were advised to try the flue-cured type. 


Enter Flue-cured 

Now this flue-cured or bright-leafed 
tobacco is fussy about the soil require- 
ments. It does best when grown in a 
sandy top soil which lies over a bed of 


worked. But sand alone dries out quickly 
and tobacco in common with all tall plants 
consumes prodigious quantities of water, 
This is where clay comes to the rescue, 
This fine heavy soil will absorb and 
hold water like a sponge, especially when 
protected from the direct rays of the 
sun by a layer of sand, In the old south 
of the-United States where flue-cured 
tobacco has been. grown for centuries, 
this is the kind of soil where the best 
crop is produced, 


Science Plays Part 
Now here is where the scientist comes 


Canadian agriculture just after the war 
was in a slump, There were huge sur- 
pluses of wheat, butter, wool, meat, prac- 
tically everything that the Canadian 
farmers had been urged to produce in 
greater and greater quantities during the 
1914-1918 struggle in Europe. The bottom 
dropped out of prices in 1920. Times were 
tough, especially for farmers on light 
soil which never did grow big yields of 
ordinary staples like grains. In the light 
Soil areas in Norfolk and adjacent coun- 
ties conditions were especially difficult, 

With a view to determining just what 
this light soil might produce more prof- 
itably, the Ontario Agricultural College 


undertook a survey. Strangely enough it, 


was found that the land which grew but 
indifferent crops of buckwheat, rye and 
potatoes, was almost identical.with the 
best flue-cured cigarette cco soil of 
Virginia, This discovery coincided with 
the great switch in the public's tobacco 
taste, 

The flue-cured tobacco industry had 


Early progress was not smooth, It was 
one thing to discover that flue-cured 
tobacco could be produced in Ontario, it 
was anothet to locate a market, 


Overexpanion Ends Slump 

Prices between 1927 and 1930 averaged 
well above 30 cents. Then came a slump, 
By 1932 farmers could only get 16 cents a 
pound for their crop and there was an 
unsold surplus in the following year of 
between eight and nine million pounds. 
This collapse was mainly caused by pro-. 


_ duction expanding too.fast in relation to 


the size of available markets and more 
or less haphazard methods of marketing. 

Like every other quick growing indus- 
try, agricultural or rural, main trouble 
seems to have been overoptimism. Grow- 
ers actual and prospective thought they 
had discovered a gold mine. 

Here was land that could have been 
bought easily for ten dollars an acre a 
few years previously, now growing a 
crop worth gross from $200 to $300 per 
acre. They forgot that it costs at least 
15 cents a pound to grow the leaf, aside 
from general overhead. Naturally land 
buyers flocked into the area, naturally 
farmers expanded acreage without a 
thought to markets or costs. 


Inevitable Reaction 

Two inevitable reactions followed: Too 
much crop for the market to handle and 
much too high a percentagé of low qual- 
ity tobacco, the result of careless growing 
and curing methods. 

In the spring of 1934 a determined 
attempt by buyers, growers and govern. 
ment officials was made to reduce vey * 
age. A meeting was held in Toronto, 
put this plan into effect. By co-operation 
a reduction of 25% was made in the 
1934 acreage from that planted in 1933, 
A marketing scheme was organized in 
the fall of 1934 under the Natural Prod- 
ucts Marketing Act and this scheme was 
reorganized in 1936 along similar lines 
as a mutual marketing association of 
buyers and growers combined known as 
the Ontario Flue-Cured Marketing Board. 


Marketing Simplified 

Working ofthis plan is extremely 
simple». There are only half a dozen main 
tobacco ‘buyers in Canada. They pur- 
chase all the leaf required for the domes- 
tic crop, ‘arid handle practically all the 
exports. These men prefer to come to 
one place to discuss the whole market 
situation and determine by negotiations 
a minimum average price for the total 
crop. It is easier, simpler and cheaper 
that way. Then they go from farm to 
farm and make their purchases. After all 
the price of the raw leaf is incidental, 
amounting to about 1% cents for each 
25-packet of cigarettes. The buyers fig- 
ure how much tobacco they can handle, 
the representatives of the growers meet 
with them and translate this into acreage. 
This acreage they divide among‘ the 
growers. Later growers’ representatives 
and buyers agree upon a minimum 
average price. 

While there have been some com- 
plaints even the critics admit that the 
present marketing arrangement has 
worked extremely well and to the gen- 
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a's $15 Million Tobacco Belt 


5 From the kilns the flue-cured tobacco is taken in loosely packed bales. to 
_< the central grading plants of the big tobacco companies, Here it is sorted, 
graded and. weighed, and each farmer’s lot paid for accordingly, Delivery 
starts as soon as the harvest has been put through the farm kilns, 


About 5,000 people.are employed by the half dozen central grading and 

packing heuses in the tobacco belt of southwestern Ontario. Employment 
starts &s.soon asthe harvest has been completed and continues usuaily until 
early ‘spring. The rest of the year most of these people find steady jobs in 
growing, harvesting. and. curing work. 


2 


7 After grading and sorting the tobacco is put through another curing process 


and then packed: under pressure in large hogsheads. Here it remains 
ageing and curing for about two and a half years, going through a two months 
sweat in the hogshead each summer. The crop now being bought will not be 
blended for smoking until 1942. 
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Canadian industry ‘i enriched 
each year by over $¢ millions fram 
cured tobacco growing 


cording to an estimate by 
nancial Post, This amount 


paid in wages which with $4 millions 
paid out for supplies and equipment 
means 
froma cultivation of a total area of 
70,000 acres. 
’ Owing tothe fact that the Ontario 
fobacco growing industry has only 
recently reached its present propor- 
tions, there is a dearth of statistics as 
expenditures. But estimates 
based on the main items of an aver- 
age well managed farm indicate the 
above figures to be fairly close. 
} Concentrated - 
! ‘The70,000 acres under tobacco in 
Ontario are all located in a few 
éounties north of Lake Erie, so that 
the money spent on wages circulates 
in a relatively small section of the 
country. Merchants and manufac- 
turers there profit accordingly. 
Total investment in buildings; 
kilns and greenhouses—is asessed at 
$13. millions. This is exclusive. of 
land and machinery, horses and 
other movable property. 
* Reilroad traffic in the district has 
been.stimulated enormously. You 
¢in’t grow and ship 70 million Ib. 
of tobacco a year without giving the 
carriers some. business. 
+. Industries which share. in this 
distribution of .money. include ma- 
chinery, coal, fuel oil, gas, lumber, 
paper, cordage, chemicals, construc- 
tion, fertilizer, glass and steel. Every 
iifhe you buy a package of your 
favorite brand of cigarettes a por- 
tion of the price goes to these vari 
éus branches of activity for wages, 
purchase of raw materials, payment 


Tobacco Towns 


Municipalities in Flue-cured Tobacco 


Belt, Growing and Prosperous 


Within and around Norfolk 

County, Ontario, the flue-cured to- 
baeco industry flourishes. Popula- 
tion is approximately 32,000, but this 
is subject to considerable variation 
because of the character of tobacco 
cultivation. The greatest proportion 
of the population lives in the rural 
areas. 
: Collection of taxes has been ex- 
ceptionally good in Norfolk County. 
Debenture debt is moderate, total- 
ling $200,074, or approximately $7.50 
per capita. Roads, the county’s prin- 
¢ipal responsibility, are excellent. It 
is expected that debt charges of the 
county will be steadily reduced. 


Simcoe 


Simcoe, with a population of 6,114 
is the largest municipality in the dis- 
trict and commercial clearing house 
for much of the flue-cured tobacco 
growing industry. Because of to- 
bacco the town has enjoyed a good 
measure of prosperity. 

Debenture debt in relation to 
population and assessed values in 
the town is favorable, During 1938 
debenture debt outstanding was 
.reduced $38,784 to $418,726. Expendi- 
tures of $198,011 exceeded revenues 
by $1,676. ‘ 

Collection of taxes has been excel- 
lent. In 1938, the town was able to 
obtain 99.55% of current revenue, 
while collection of both current 
taxes and arrears to current levy 
was 101.75%. In 1937 collections were 
also very good. 

Total assessed value of real prop- 
erty was $44 millions at the end 
of 1938. The town comprises an area 
of 749 acres. 

Mayor is Robert S. Vance, and 
clerk and treasurer, W. D. Stalker. 


Tillsonburg 


Tillsonburg, on the western end of 
the flue-cured belt, is also a clearing 
house. In addition to tobacco it is 
contiguous to a rich farming and 
dairy territory. 

The town.comprises 1,600 acres and 
its trading area extends 16 miles in 
each direction, serving a population 
of approximately 20,000. , 

In 1938 population of the town 
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| Pay Out 


| ‘Tobacco Growers Are Big Buyers jers: 
| Of Fuel, Glass, 


Lumber, Fertilizer 


is a lot of money to be expended in in 
Ontario countryside. . 
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greenhouses, 
that the soil 
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the chart clearly indicates. | 


plants require plenty of fertilizer. expenditures of considerable money. 
While ordinary barnyard manure is It is done by. manually operated 
sed to eens Geet, Se Sees caneiings 
ena et ac is eati- Each machine costs about $100 and 
mated at around $1 million yearly. « | Plants pny Pog apres a oe 
. Greenhouses Costly to be done in a relatively short time 
The greenhouses themselves afe|some 2,700 machines are required. 
usually constructed of wood and/ They are worked by three men or 
glass. These cost about $750 each. and plant one row at a time. 


plants in the trench and at the same 
time shoot in a-quart of water to 
give it adequate moisture to start 


cost money, and all machinery has 
to be replaced from time to time and 
repaired. 

When the leaves have grown to 


td be replaced frequently, The fur- 
naces are heated by different kinds 
of fuel, wood, coal, gas or oil. Wood 
is. cheaper but oil is preferred by 
some operators. Total expenditures 
for fuel vary greatly owing to the 
efficiency of the kilns and the size 
of the crop cured. 
Heavy Fuel Costs 

Estimates of the total value of fuel 
used range from $250,000 to $350,000. 
Here, however, there is some diffi- 
culty in arriving at a definite esti- 
mate, as some operators owning a 
good wood lot use it for fuel at a 
very little outlay. 

The tobacco on the kilns is hung 
over sticks, similar to ordinary lath, 
These are placed on racks one above 
the other up to the top of the kiln. 
Millions of these are used through- 


Greenhouses themselves are really a| They dig a trench, deposit the young maturity they are pulled from the’ out the industry. Theoretically they 


capital expenditure but each year 

there is a certain amount of replace- | F-—— 

ment. Glass breaks, Wood rots-or 

warps. The average expenditure on 

these products is difficult to estimate 

owing to the fact that the men in the 

industry themselves are apt to lump 

these costs together in, one item. 

Yearly replacements have not been 

kept separate from the quantities 

used in construction of new green- 

houses, Some idea of what the tota! 

is, Can be had, however, from the 

fact that one hardware man in the 

tobacco district last year reports 

selling 40 carloads of glass for 

greenhouses, . 
Transplanting of the young plants 


was 3,945, showing steady growth 
since the 1931 census, when popula- 
tion totalled 3,385. 

Only ‘a small. proportion of the 


Ontario’s Most Rapidly 
Growing Town. Situated 


in the Heart of the Rich 
. Norfolk Tobacco Belt 


URING the past fifteen years the population of this progressive Norfolk 
County Town has increased fifty per cent. In that period, too, Simcoe has 
made remarkable progress in the way of industrial expansion, improve- 


by some of the tobacco farmers so 
that accurate calculations of the cost 
is difficult to make. Total cost, how- 
ever for hay and oats, etc., runs into 
thousands. Trucking charges to 
market would be another item. 
Insurance companies share, too, in 
the wealth distributed from the to- 
bacco growers. There are two insur- 
able hazards to which the grower is 
subject. These are hail and fire. 
With the 70,000 acres of tobacco 
growing land spread over several 
counties, the hail hazard varies ma- 
terially and, of course, the premi- 
um rates do accordingly. An aver- 
age year’s premiums, however, on 
30 acres of tobacco would be about 
$240, which means that $300,000 to 
$400,000 are expended annually in 
hail insurance premiums which helps 
agents in the towns and villages who 
write the insurance and the compan- 
ies carrying the risk. Fire insurance 
premiums are estimated as totalling 
$200,000. A nice bit of business to 
come from a small corner of rural 
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"Norfolk's County Newspaper’ 
Having: the largest cirtulation among tobacco grower, 
per in the flue-cured belt of 


of any newspaper 


- Qntario, The Reformet-is recognized as “The Voice 


“the Tobacco District.” 


The Reformer is FIRST with authoritative informatio, 


on Crops,. Markets, Prices and all other condition, | : 


affecting TOBACCO. 


Published at Simcoe, County Town of Norfolk, 
Twice-A-Week, Monday and Thursday 


SWORN CIRCULATION 5,600 


PEARCE PUBLISHING CO. LTp, 
PROPRIETORS 


Share Cropping 


Is Prominent 


Sharecropping, at one time almost 
entirely confined to western Canada, 
is widely adopted in the tobacco area 
of southwestern Ontario. In fact, the 
bulk of the 60,000 acres of crop 
grown, is Handled in this fashion. 
Practically ‘all the corporation or 
syndicate farms grow their tobacco 
on a share basis and nearly all the 
farmer owners of fields of any size, 
as well. 

Division of costs and profits is 
simple. 

The sharecropper provides all 
labor and 50% of the costs of cur- 
rent materials, such as fertilizer, 
fuel, twine, etc. This means that 
the sharecropper is responsible from 


— 


ee 

the time the seed is given him 
the crop is sold from the kil, th, 
landowner or syndicate Supple 
everything else, land, by; 
equipment, fertilizer and half thy 
cost of current materials, ° 

Proceeds from the 
fifty-fifty. . Te 

The landowners’ costs are fixed 
practically so, Before the med y 
even sown he knows within a fy 
dollars what these costs will be 

The sharecropper on the oth: 
hand, has a certain amount of vara. 
tion. If he has a large family ay 
many of them have, then he nee 
not go outside for as much his 
labor, and. it will depend on 4, 
skill and timeliness in cy} 
spraying and harvesting as to hoy 
big a crop will be produced, ami 
how high it will grade. 


population is on. relief and the 
town possessés a good degree of fi- 
nancial stability. In 1937 $92,788 was 
levied in taxes for ell purposes, 
equivalent to $2424 per capita. 
There was 93.6% of current levy col- 
lected during the year, and collec- 
tion of current levy, and arrears 
amounted to 99.8% of current levy. 

Tax arrears were relatively small 
at the end of 1937, amounting to $3.21 
per capita, Total debenture debt at 
that date was $298,209, or $77.90 per 
capita. Taxable debt charges will 
undergo steady reduction, according 
to the town’s schedule of debt re- 
tirement. 


The village of Delhi is the centre 
of the flue-cured tobacco growing 
district. Its debenture debt is rela- 
tively small in terms of assessed 
values and population. 

While debt is small it is probable 
that the village will be called upon 
to make expenditures of approxi- 
mately $200,000 on a sewage and 
water plant as population has 
doubled in the last decade and is 
still growing rapidly. One of the 
big tobacco grading plants is located 
here. 

The village is now the proving 
ground for the manual on account- 
ing for small municipalities, pre- 
pared by the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs and the 
University of Western Ontario. 

Tax collections in the village have 
been satisfactory and during 1938, 
arrears were reduced to $1,230 from 
$1,339. There was an excess of ex- 
penditures over revenues during the 
year of $598, against a budgeted de- 
ficit of $291. 

Net debt of the municipality at 
Dec. 31, 1938, totalled $95,833. The 
Hydro Electric System has an oper- 
ating surplus of $3,590. 

Taxable property at the end of the 
year after exemption totalled $1.2 
million, 


Tetal Canadian Tobacco 


CONSUMPTION 
1927-1996 


ment of its downtown business area, beautification of its streets and parks and 
the extension of its public services and utilities. As the centre of, the flue- 
cured tobacco industry it has enjoyed a prosperity unrivalled by any other com- 
“munity of relative size in the Province of Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING 


Simcoe not only is the centre of one of the most productive and progressive 
agricultural districts in Ontario—indeed in the entire Dominion. High living 


standards of the many thousands of people in the district and their consequently: 


substantial buying power have made it a manufacturing centre as well. For in 
addition to many industries operating in connection with the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the area, numerous others have chosen Simcoe owing to the obvious 
advantages it offers as an industrial location. These include textiles, machinery, 
lumber, etc. ’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


First-class transportation facilities, by rail and highway, are available at Simcoe 
“where the railways and the highways meet.” Three divisions of the Canadian 
National Railways meet here and over one of these run the trains of the Wabash 
Railroad. The Lake Erie and Northern branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
provides an electrically operated passenger and freight service and has inter- 


Norfolk Street, Simcoe ee ee 


Sf 
Chatham frm Burwell 
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To Windsor 
and Detroit 


The above map shows the central position of the Town of Simcoe not only in the 


rich agricultural and manufacturing. area in which it is situated but also in its 
relationship to other points and other areas in the southern section of Ontario. 


switching with other lines, And Simcoe is at the junction of King’s Highways 
Numbers 3 and 24 and bus and transport companies give quick, efficient.and 
economical service to nearby and distant points. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

All the public utilities which make for convenience and healthful living are 
available to residents of Simcoe. Natural gas is obtainable by industries and 
for domestic use at the remarkably low rate of 60 cents net for 1,000 cubic 
feet. An ample supply of pure water is assured at all times by means of the 
excellent waterworks system owned and operated by the Town of Simcoe. The 
sanitary sewerage system has been in operation for 25 years and the municipality 
likewise operates its own Hydro-Electric Department, securing power from 
Ontario’s famous hydro-electric system. This power is available to industries at 
very low cost per horsepower, while commercial and domestic lighting rates 
are similarly low. 


OTHER \ADVANTAGES 


Modern primary and secondary schools, with vocational training included, 
are among the numerous institutional and other advantages which make Simcoe 
an ideal place in which to live. There are also a well-appointed public library 
and seven churches, while in recent years has been developed a fine parks and 
playgrounds system. First-class hotel accommodation, good theatres and ample 


shopping facilities round out the picture of this thriving town on the banks of 


the River Lynn. 


For further information about Simcoe, communicate with 
The Town Clerk, Simcoe, Ontario. 
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The following public spirited firms and institutions have made this cdyettibeibent possible: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
We Manufacture Cans. 
_ We Do No Caniiing 


BRITISH KNITWEAR LIMITED 
_. Manufacturers of Quality 
Underwear — H — Dresses 
| Knitwear of Distinction 
BROOK WOOLEN COMPANY LIMITED 
-."Den-A-Brook" Fabrics 
aes J. B. JACKSON LIMITED os 
"Norfolk" lee Cream 


THE TOWN OF SIMCOE 


The Largest and Most Modern Tow nufacturers 
in the Flue-Cured Tobacco Growing hes ma : 


ONTARIO TOBACCO PLANTATIONS LIMITED 
Head Office '— Simcoe, Ont. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
Hgdre — Water — Sever 


H. F. PRELIPP- HARDWARE 


ST. WILLIAMS. PRESERVERS” LIMITED 


Finest Jams, Jellies, Marmalades 
and Refined Sugar Syrups 
HOTEL GOVERNOR SIMCOE 
Rooms with Private Bath and Shower 
_ Catering to Private Dinner Parties 
“Where the Highways Meet" 
_TOBAC CURING SYSTEMS LIMITED 
| Oil.Tobae , cota ~ Systems 
“ee Humidifiers ; 


"Everything in Hardware" 
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> se eeeaesull [nperial Tobacco shapes its policies 
to include the pleasure of all who 
smoke and the welfare of all who 
make their living through tobacco 
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“No woman,” according to Robert Louis 
Stevenson's advice to young people, “should 
marry aman who does not smoke.” Stevenson 
was not writing in praise of tobacco. The 
reason behind his warning was that, “what- 
ever keeps a man in his front garden, what- 
ever checks wandering fancy and’ inordinate 
ambition, whatever makes for lounging and 
content, makes just as surely for domestic 
happiness.” 

Another sage—this gne the Canadian Sam 
Slick, gave it as his opinion that “It (a pipe) 
has made more good men, good husbands, -kind 
masters, indulgent fathers and honest fellers 
than any other blessed thing on this universal 
world.” 

And Indian sagamores, from the earliest 
days of this country’s history, appear to 
bave had similar appreciation for the virtues 
of what Edmund Spenser termed “the divine 
herbe” for, among the aborigines, an offer of 
tobacco was an unfailing sign of good will. 

The Canadian manufacturer of tobacco, 
therefore, could well start his claim to being 
a “good neighbor” by reminding his hearers 
that he supplies the public with“this token of 
neighborliness, this bond of good fellowship 
... And he might add that he supplies a far 
more Palatable product that was available to 
sagamores—or even to Stevenson; 


Contributions to National Prosperity 


Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, can go further. It can substantiate its 


caim to making definite contributions not_ 


oily to “domestic happiness” and _ social 
amenities, but also to Canada’s agricultural, 
industrial, commercial and national prosperity. 

For consider first this Company's contribu- 
tions to the Dominion’s agricultural wealth: 

A century ago (in 1827 to be exact) two 
hggsheads of tobacco from Upper Canada were 
sent overseas to test the London market as to 
the advisability of developing tobacco culture 
in this country. 

The discouraging report came back, “This 
description cannot be sold here at any price.” 

For almost a hundred years, it was accepted 
that Canadian tobacco was, and must remain, 
inferior, 

But last year well over five million dollars 
Worth ($5,235,740) of Canadian tobacco was 
sold on the British market, and sold at fair 
prices in competition with the rest of the 
world. Further, three times the amount sold 
in England was absorbed in this country! 


Imperial Tobacco Company takes a measure 


of credit for Canada’s achievement in this 
direction; for the Company has done much to 
simulate this new source of Canadian wealth. 
tis anew source for, while tobacco of sorts 
has been grown in this country since the days 
of the French Regime, the extension of its 
culture into the higher grades began only 
twenty years ago. 

At the close of the last century, the Ontario 
trop of “Burley” tobacco (practically the only 
type then grown) was only 2,000,000 pounds 
which sold at approximately 8c. a pound. . . 
Nobody in those days thought it possible to 
Taise “Virginia” tobacco commercially in 
Canada. 

Even ten years later, the total crop was still 
only 5,750,000 pounds. 


Rapid Increase 


But, before another ten years had passed, 
two things happened which profoundly altered 
the tobacco situation in this country: 

First, the war made machine-made cigarettes 
Universally popular. 
miecond, in 1919 it was discovered that 
*itginia” tobacco (the type mainly used in 
Cigarettes) could be raised profitably in cer- 

f parts of Southern Ontario. 

Increased demand coincided with a new 
Source of supply. 
atte effect was that last year’s crop of all 
Ypes of tobacco grown in Ontario, Quebec and 

ritish Columbia broke all records with 


Ost 100,000,000 pounds of tobacco at a farm © 


Value of approximately $20,000,000. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome before 
seg could achieve this new source of rev- 
o,f or one thing, Canada is on the north- 

n edge of the climatic belt in which tobacco 
y be grown. A great deal of scientific in- 

tstigation and experimentation were neces- 


sary before methods of fertilization and culti- 
vation could be developed to hasten growth, 
sufficiently to avoid danger from early and 
late frosts: 

In this pioneer work, Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany co-operated effectively with both the 
Department of Agriculture and the farmers. 
It employed experts and placed their services 
at the disposal of growers. Further, it estab- 
lished, equipped and still operates a model ex- 
perimental farm in a typical tobacco-growing 
area, The findings of this farm, both as to 
costs and techniques, are painstakingly re- 
corded and are freely available to farmers. In 
this way, and as a demonstration of the latest 
methods, jn every stage of culture and curing, 
this farm has proved of incalculable value. 

In conjunction with Government officials, 
the Company was largely instrumental in in- 
troducing the practice of closer spacing for 
plants in the field. This system increased pro- 
duction by approximately 25% per acre and 
raised the quality of the crop. 

The Company sponsored also the prac- 
tice of “priming” the ¢rop of “flue-cured” 
tobacco. This is a method of harvesting by 
which the leaves are picked progressively as 
they ripen whereas, formerly, the plant was 
cut off at the stalk and harvested as a whole. 
The priming method has resulted in a larger 
and more uniform crop; for, when the lower 
leaves have been detached, the whole strength 
of the plant goes into those which remain. 

Priming is also a great aid in providing a 
cohtinuous supply for the “kilns” in which 
“Virginia” tobacco is cured. Priming also im- 
mensely decreases the frost hazard as, under 
this system, 75% of the crop is harvested be- 
fore there is any danger of a Killing frost. 


Enlarging the Markets 


But obviously it would be worse than use- 
less to spend money to improve the quality 
and quantity of crops for which there was an 
inadequate market. The Company, therefore, 
undertook the task of creating an increased 
demand for Canadian tobacco. 

An outstanding achievement in this direc- 
tion was the marketing of Picobac, an all- 
Canadian “Burley” pipe tobacco. Starting 
some ten years ago practically from scratch, 
the Company promoted the sale of this tobacco 
so successfully that today Picobac enjoys a 
larger sale ‘than any other pipe tobacco in 
Canada. 

Dominion Fine Cut is an effort along the 
same line to market Canada’s excellent “Vir- 


‘ ginia” cigarette tobacco to Canadians. In the 


promotion of this brand, the company has con- 
sistently stressed the fact that Canadian soil 
and climate now produce leaf the flavour and 
aroma of which are equal to any in the world. 
In addition to the amount used in these 
purely Canadian brands, the Company uses a 
proportion of home-grown leaf blended with 
imported tobacco in various other brands. The 
extent of this proportion depends not on the 
manufacturer but on the ability of the growers 
to raise crops of sufficiently high grade; for, 
obviously, the consumer is the final arbiter. 


However, a word of warning must be 
sounded, or rather resounded, for it has been 
persistently sounded for almost ten years. The 
growing of flue-cured tobacco is not the un- 
limited bonanza which some people of insuffi- 
cient information have been tempted to believe. 
Writing on The Outlook for Canadian Flue- 
cured Tobacco in 1939, J. K. Perrett, Secretary 
of the Flue-cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion of Ontario, pointed out that “More or less 
satisfactory prices were received until the year 
1931, when a decided drop in price was ex- 
perienced. This reduction in price continued 
until the fall of 1933, when it was found that 
there was a surplus of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
pounds which could not be sold for cash on 
the open market. This collapse in price was 
caused mainly by production expanding too 
rapidly in relation to the size of available 
markets. In the spring of 1934 a determined 
attempt was made by buyers, growers and 
government officials to reduce acreage .. . the 
annual requirements which would satisfy both 
markets (Canadian and British) do not exceed 
45,000,000 pounds . . . If all growers will exer- 
cise patience, it may only be a few years 
before production can gradually be increased 
. . . without this co-operation, the industry 
which at present brings in a revenue of about 


| $15,000,000 to the district, is doomed to a period 


Tobacco plants are started in hotbeds from which the seedlings 


are transplanted to the 


\ 
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of low prices which will result in inevitable 
distress to most people in this section of 
Western Ontario.” 


Advice Against Overproduction 


An advertisement published in June, 1935, 
and reproduced in miniature on this page 
illustrates how this Company has consistently 
and persistently assisted in the efforts put 
forth by the Government and farmers’ asso- 
ciations to restrict unwarranted production, 
The advertisement cites how as early as 1930, 
the Company published a warning article in 
the Simcoe Reformer. The advertisement 
states that in 1931 the Company had helped to 
save the situation for the farmers by purchas-. 
ing nearly 6,000,000 lbs. more than its normal 
requirements. In 1934, when it seemed that 
efforts of the Government and the growers’ 
own leaders to effect a voluntary curtailment 
of 25% were, to go unheeded, the Company 
sent out its own men to plead personally with 
the growers. Where the growers’ own leaders 
had failed, the Company succeeded. Before 
planting time arrived, it had.95% of the grow- 
ers pledged to a 25% acreage reduction. These, 
efforts were abundantly justified when the 
1934 crop was marketed at.a 25% increase in 
price while, within two months of the opening 
of the market all but a million of the 23,000,000 
lbs. was sold. 


The financial benefits to Canada of this new 
source of agricultural wealth do not stop with 
the grower, nor with those living in rural cen- 
tres which prosper as the surrounding farms 
prosper. For, after tobacco has been grown 
and cured (the curing is done by the farmer), 
it must be “processed” before it can be manu- 
factured, distributed and sold. In each of 
these stages, it provides work and wages. 

Processing and packing raw Canadian leaf 
in 1937 (the latest year for which complete 
government figures are available) gave em- 
ployment to a monthly average of 1724 wage 
earners with a total of wages and salaries for 
this department of ‘the industry totalling 
$1,325,497. 

This is an additionally important factor in 
Canada’s employment situation since the 
work is seasonal and its peak comes just at the 
time when, in other lines, the absorption of 
rural labor is at low ebb. In December, 1938, 
approximately 6,000 persons were employed in 
processing tobacco leaf. 

Imperial Tobacco Company operates two 
processing plants, one at Leamington and the 
other at Delhi, both in Ontario. At these places 
large stocks of tobacco are stored for at least 
30 months so that the tobacco may be mel- 
lowed by the slow processes of time, and also 
in order that there may be on hand always 1 
sufficient supply of all varieties to offset crop 
variations from season to season. 


Employee Welfare 


If the cigarettes produced in one day in the 
Company’s Montreal factory were placed end 
to end, they would stretch as far as from 
Toronto to Winnipeg. In addition to this daily 
capacity of cigarettes, this plant has a large 
output also of fine cut tobacco for those who 
roll their own cigarettes. 

In manufacturing the processed leaf into 
cigarettes and other tobacco products, the 
Company employs in its factories in Montreal, 
Granby and Toronto, its processing plants at 
Leamington and Delhi, and its warehouses 
from coast to coast, approximately 7,500 per- 
sons. 

As a whole, it is estimated, the tobacco in- 
dustry in Canada supports directly some 300,- 
000 persons. This includes, with their depend- 
ants, those who work on tobacco producing 
farms, in processing plants and tobacco fac- 
tories, with wholesalers and retailers of tobacco 
products. In addition, the industry adds to 
the work and wages of hundreds of thousands 
of others engaged in transportation, in the fac- 
tories which produce supplies, and in forests 
and mines, from which come the raw materials 
for these supplies. 

With regard to those under its immediate 
control, the Company strives to keep well up 
in the vanguard of enlightened efforts for em- 
ployee welfare. To this end, it maintains res- 
taurants, restrooms, medical and nursing ser- 
vices, relief shifts, holidays with pay and 
group insurance for the benefit of its workers. 
It does everything possible to ensure that they 
shall work in light, clean, airy dustless rooms 
and that the tasks assigned to each are those 
which are most congenial to the employee’s 
temperament. Perhaps the best proof of the 
Company’s success along these lines is that 
there is a long waiting list of those seeking 
employment while vacancies are few; for it is 
commonplace to hear the girls in the factory 
say that they would not think of leaving ex- 
cept to get married. In a word, the Company 
endeavors to pay a higher wage and make 
working conditions more pleasant than the 


, girls would work under elsewhere. 


The Company manufactures many brands 
of cigarettes, cigars, pipe tobacco and other 
tobacco products. Among these Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes, now the fastest selling in Canada, 


Batteries of these machines in the Montreal plant of Imperial 
. Tobacco Company manufacture aeerenes at the rate of over 
a minute. 


ee 


A 
OVER-PRODUCTION 


Premts that began happening to the tebacce growers of Norfolk County im the fall 
long 


hugh of 27,615,000 Ibe, resulting @ 
flower prices to the growers, 

fa April, 1934, a movement to cur. 

jon by 25 per cont was 


upon their course, and urging com 
pliance When, alter three wevks' work, 
with less than 20 percent of the growers 
signed up, it seemed likely that the 
movement would fail, the Company 
sent ite own men out to plead person- 


Ibs. of am approximate 25,000,000 Ib. 
tion for that year rose to an all-time crop. 


Under the guidance of the Marketing Board, im the formation of which the 
Imperial Tebacce Company was glad to co-operate, tha amls af over. prodachon 
should bt a thing of the pase ° 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Facsimile of an advertisement pub- 
lished in 1935 regarding the advis- 
ability of restric the production 
of flue-cured to in Canada. 


started in 1887, were the first machine-made 
cigarette in the Dominion, and Old Chum Pipe 
Tobacco has been consistently on this market 
for over fifty years. 

Like Sweet Caporals, all Imperial cigarette 
brands are based upon famous and long-tested 
formulae. Outstanding among these are 
Player’s and W. D. and H. O. Wills’ Gold Flake 
the quality of which has long been an accepted 
tradition across the water. Player’s became 
famous during the Great War when they were 
so widely distributed to the Navy and the 
Army that they gained the title of “the cigar- 
ette that won the war.” 

To many people it may come as a surprise 
to learn that even in “straight” Virginia cigar- 
ettes there are as many as forty types and 
varieties of leaf blended and balanced against 
one another to give exactly that particular 
fragrance and flavor to whieh each famous 
brand owes its popularity. The formula for 


size, color and texture. 


each is carefully guarded and adhered to with 
the most rigorous care. 

In its ambition to act as a “good neighbor” 
not only to farmers and employees but also to 
industry, the Company has for years held 
strictly to its settled policy to buy nothing 
from abroad which can satisfactorily be pur- 
chased in Canada. To pyt this policy into 
greater effect, the Company has co-operated 
with manufacturers in varied lines to bring 
their products up to the standards demanded 
by the buying public. This, as with similar 
efforts in agriculture, has had the effect of 
materially increasing Canadian purchases and, 
therefore, Canadian employment, ; 

= * * 


Collecting Dominion Taxes 


The output of Canadian tobacco products in 

_ 1937, including excise-(to quote from the 1939 

Report on the Tobacco Industries published by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) was valued 
at $84,100,528. 

Cigarettes form the main item with a total 
output of 6,724,333,000 valued at $52,138,442. 
Smoking tobacco came next with an output of 
.22,439,360 pounds valued at $22,607,786. 

The phrase “including excise” is worth not- 
ing. For the direct tax on a 25c. package of 
25 cigarettes prior to the recent war budget, 
for instance, was 11.4 cents. This excise tax is 
collected through stamps pre-purchased by the 
manufacturer. Thus the Government has con- 

. stantly at its disposal a considerable sum of 
money which has not yet been returned to 
the manufacturer froni the public. 

In. this manner, during the fiscal year; of 
1937, the tobacco industry collected for the 
Government $32,972,373 in excise duties alone. 

In this‘connection an interesting comparison 

’ is drawn between United States and Canadian 
cigarette prices. According to an article ap- 
pearing in The Financial Post of Nov. 19, 193, 
and revised to cover Excis@ Tax increase of 
$1.00 per thousand announced by the Dominion 
Government, September 12, 1939: 

“Some 90% of the cigarettes sold in the 
United States fall into this latter category 
(i.e, at retail prices of 12% to 15 cents per 
package of 25 cigarettes). Taking this type 
as typical and striking an average between 
$6.25 to $7.50 a thousand, the following 
comparative breakdown of the consumers’s 
dollar is reached: 


Breakdown of Consumer’s Dollar per 1,000 
Popular-priced Cigarettes* 
Sept. 15/39 
Canada U.S.A. 
eeeeee $10.99 $6.75 


Consumer’s price 
2.33 1.24 


To distributors svads 

Manufacturer’s price 

Excise stamps, and sales tax 
8% 


Balance for manufacturing, 
costs and profit 3.02 251 
*Figures used differ from the 1936 break- 


In the lants, the leaf is first carefully graded 
a eniing te 
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Every cigarette which reaches the general : 
numerous minute tests as to weight, pac and paper. 


ublic has passed” 


down because of adjustments in’ pricas 
and increase in the sales. tax since that 
year. “ , 


* * « - 


When Figures Mislead 


“On the surface, Uncle Sam’s smokers 
come-off better than do the smokers in. this 
country. What the figures do not tell is that 
the Canadian manufacturer pays $5 a:thou- 
sand in excise duty as against $3 paid’ im 
the States. Again the Canadian manufae- 
turer pays 64 cents a thousand jin sales 
tax; the American producer nothing. . 

“The manufacturer here .pays more for 
his tobacco than does the American’ oper- 
ator, the difference on an average amount- 
ing to 8 cents a pound, or 20 cents per thou- 
sand cigarettes, 

“The distributor’s ‘gross profit may be 
high in Canada, but the evidence indicates 
that the manufacturers’ profit is-in. line 
with that secured in the States considering 
the difference in volume of trade and 
density of population: And when these 
latter factors afte considered in relation te 
the cost of distribution, it would be found, 
if possible to detail the figures,. that dis- 
tribution costs are not excessive in 
Canada.” 


« « * 


Imperial Tobacco Company, then puts: forth 
every effort to act as a “good neighbor” ‘to’ all 
those from whom it purchases either’ time, 
tobacco leaf or other supplies. It performs alse 
the valuable function of collecting, practically 
without cost to the Government, a substantial 
proportion of the Federal revenues. a, 

In addition, it strives to ensure to some-70,- 
000 retailers and wholesalers a fair, steady and 
reasonable reward for their labors. It acknow- 
ledges also its responsibilities to its stocke 
holders of whom over 6,000 live in Canada: — 

And, to smokers throughout the: Dominion, 
the Company recognizes its obligation to pro- 
vide them with the greatest possible smoking 
pleasure. To do so, the Company makes many, 
brands and packs them in a wide variety: of 
denominations. And it distributes these so that 
they shall be conveniently available whether 
the smoker lives in the heart of a great city, in 
a remote hamlet or on a Jonely outpost: of the 
Far North. 


Vo. 16 in a series of studies.in 
corporate citizenship appearing 
in The Financial Post through 
co-operation of leading Canadian 
business institutions. 
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Tobacco Expansion Hinges on 
Domestic Market Now Fully. 
Supplied by Flue-Cured Growers 


fastidious.. Any sudden change they 
said, might be fatal to sales. They 
could not afford to take chances. 
The change, therefore, was made 
gradually but quite definitely. 

Between 19380 and 1937 foreign 
imports were cut by two thirds. To- 
day over 80% of the tobacco manu- 
factured in Canada is of Canadian 
origin. Ten years ago only 50% was 
Canadian, 20 years ago it was less 
than 30%. 

Growers and manufacturers alike 
are now convinced that the domestic 
market is absorbing about all the 
Canadian tobacco that it can freely 
use. The 20% imported is needed 
for blending purposes and consists 
almost entirely of types not avail- 
able in Canada and not likely to be 
available. Even United States, with 
a much wider range of climate than 
Canada imports considerable foreign 
tobacco for blending purposes. 

Need Export Market 

‘There is, of course, some hope of 
natural expansion of the home mar- 
ket as the population grows. But 


Deliveries from bond for home 
consumption in Great Britain last 
year, were as follows: 


SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR . 


This modern machine in the fac-;own at the rate of 65,000 per hour.| matically adjusts itself and assures 
tory of Imperial Tobacco Co. rolls its | It has a weighing device that auto- | uniformity. 


present trend toward surplus stocks, 
although growers would ‘feel easier 
in their minds if exports could be 


2,965,331 | stepped up. 


With figures of production, con- 
sumption and exports of Canadian 
leaf available, it does not take much 
of a scratch pad to discover that the 
consumption plus average exports 
does not.equal production. Most of 
this apparent overproduction is the 
result of extra large yields in recent 
years. In 1935, 1987 and 1938, yield 
per acre ran well over 1,100 Ib., and 
compared with an average of not 
much over 800 Ib. between 1927 and 
1934. The present crop, too, is ex- 
pected to. average over 1,000 lb. to 
the acre. One short yield, it is be- 
lieved, would largely correct the 


Expansion 

To support present acreage and 
yleld, it is argued, an export of 
10 to 20 million pounds is needed. 
If it does not materialize, growers 
fear a return to the chaos of ten 
years ago, of a market without any 
bottom, of store houses bulging with 
a high cost product that nobody 
needs. Of course extra demand dur- 
ing the war may clear up any pres- 
ent surplus, but this would only 
a temporary relief. soa 

Buyers and growers are alike in 
the fear of a collapse because both 
have prospered by the present sys- 
tem of orderly, low-cost marketing, 


Sixteen Years With Tobacco 


Just 20 Acres 
Planted in 1923— 
Now Grow 58,000 


The following historical sketch 
of the commercial flue-cured to- 
bacco growing industry in Ontario 
has been prepared by the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce. 


It was in 1923 that the first com- 
mercial crop of flue-cured tobacco 
was produced in Norfolk district. 
This was grown on a farm in the 
vicinity of Lynedoch. That year H. 
A. Freeman and W. L. Pelton, after 
much experimentation, planted 20 
acres. Incidentally both Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Pelton are still ac- 
tively connected with the industry 
they helped to foster. Each man is 
today a large-scale tobacco grower 
operating several farms. 

In the early days of the industry 
growers were untroubled by the 
spectre of a glutted market. All 
they had to do was plant their crops, 
supply sufficient fertilizer and labor 
to bring them along, and pray for 
a favorable growing season un- 
marred by windstorms, hailstorms 
and early frosts. Harvesting com- 
pleted, the buyers from the big 
companies would come around and 
make an offer which generally re- 
sulted in a price allowing a gener- 
ous profit on the year’s operations. 

/ Plantations Come 


Then came the big plantetions, of 
which there are several, organized 
as companies backed by business- 
men. Each plantation is operated 
in much the same manner as a large 
store or factory for the purpose of 


for manufacture into cigarettes 
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EXPORTS CANADIAN TOBACCO 
1925 - 1938 


While Canadian tobacco 
crop, the main trend is 
e 


almost entirely of th Burley type 


of each year’s 
the export was 
largely replaced with 


flue-cured 


returning dividends to shareholders, 

The plantations bought up farms, 
equipped them, dnd grew crops on 
the share principle, employing New 
Canadians to do the work. Today 
there are thousands of Belgians, 
Hollanders, Hungarians and mem- 
bers of other European races who 
have made their home in Norfolk 
and are engaged in the tobacco in- 
dustry. 

There are ten plantations or syn- 
dicates operating in the New Belt. 
Whatever evils they have brought 
about by reason of a form of absen- 
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tee landlordism, they have more than 
by the injection of 


might have perished but for their 
influence. 


Prior to 1981 tobacco growers av- 
eraged 29 cents per pound or better 
for their crops and it was apparent 

had become a good thing, 
w the industry degen- 
ery-man-for-himself 


a jump in production 
ost twice the previous year’s 


Price Takes. Slump 
from a 32-cent average to 20 
. The following year a few 
ew growers with more optimism 


took another drop to 16 cents. 
Despite this fact the acreage in- 
creased in 1933, although growing 
conditions were not favorable, thus 
resulting in an appreciable jump in 
price. 
Growers began to organize and it 


which has developed a crop of extra 
high and uniform quality. 

The cost of the raw leaf used in an 
ordinary, 25 packet of cigarettes is 
about a cent and three quarters, The 
rest is made up of first and foremost, 
taxes, curing, storing, packaging, 
packet and general overhead. If the 
raw leaf tobacco market collapsed 
and growers actually gave their 
product to the manufacturers, it is 
argued that there would be no 
noticeable saving in the retail cost 
of cigarettes, while quality, owing to 
hopeless, ruinous competition among 
the growers, would go to pot. 


Natural Control 


Until.they build up a greater ex- 
port market, naturally present grow- 
ers in the tobacco belt are most 
anxious to keep production within 
bounds, They have a natural ad- 
vantage because tobacco grows best 
on sandy land and in the warmer 
sections of Canada. This natural 
advantage, however, is not as limited 
as once believed. Ten years ago soil 


_ of Southern States 
Not Experienced Here 


The Ontario tobacco belt is by no 
means completely free of serious 
plant disease and each year finds 
growers forced to combat this men- 
ace on a largér scale. Compared to 
competitors in the southern United 
States, however, Canadians are for- 
tunate. So far as tobacco growing 


‘lis conéerned, thé land in Norfolk 


and adjacent counties is stil] rela- 


tively new and therefore free of 
many of the worst tobacco diseases. 


G. G. Bramhill, agricultural rep- 


"| resentative of the Ontario Depart- 


Imperial Tobacco Co. photo, 


Growing Costs 
Are Heavy 


Over 20,000 Persons 
Employed in Tobacco 
Belt—Big Investment 


At first glance, tobacco growing 
looks like a bonanza, but experi- 
enced growers now shake their 
heads, 

“Once we did think it was a get 
rich quick scheme,” one tobacco 
grower told The Financial Post. 
“Imagine 20 cents a pound for 
a crop that averages half a ton to 
the acre. Compare this with the 
buckwheat, wheat and rye we used 
to grow as a cash crop, stuff that 
would not average more than $10 to 
$20 per acre. No wonder there was 
a boem in acreage before we found 
a catch in it.” 

The catch as explained to The 


enthusiasts in the flue-cured area| Financial Post, is labor cost. It re- 


would point out certain small shaded 
areas on a map that took in little 
more than half of Norfolk County. 
Beyond those shaded portions, trey 
said, flue-cured could not be grown. 


But the temptation to grow a crop 
with a possible gross value of $200 
per acre became well-nigh irresist- 
able in recent years of low farm 


quires an immense amount of labor 
to produce. tobacco, and in addition 
there are heavy expenses for new 
equipment, fertilizer and other 
materials, 
High Labor Costs 

\ Labor is the big cost. Between five 
and six thousand people in addition 
to grower owners, are employed the 


prices, Moreover, more sandy areas | year round in the flue-cured tobacco 


have been discovered beyond the 
borders of Norfolk that seem ‘to sult 
flue-cured tobacco pretty well. 


The new way of harvesting was 
another incentive. This is now done 
gradually over weeks instead of all 
at once at the end of the season. 
Even if frost does come early on the 
fringe of the tobacco belt, some of 
the crop will be got in and saved. 


As a result the tobacco belt has 
widened and age is still creep- 
ing up. The keting Board issues 
warnings in the spring, 6o do the 
buyers, but by the time harvest 
comes, or a few months afterward, 
most of the new growers have been 
taken inside, especially if they 
promise to keep acreage within 
bounds, 


piece of legislation, The Natural 
Products Marketing Act. 

The tobacco industry was among 
the first to crush the Marketing Act 
to its bosom. In 1934 the necessary 
legislation was put through to give 
legal birth to the Ontario Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Marketing Board, 
which had as its head Prof. A. A, 
Leitch, who also became chairman 
of the Dominion Marketing Board. 
Offices were set up in Simcoe and 
the Board prepared to do business. 

In the fall of 1934 a group of men 
representing both growers and buy- 
ers met in Simcoe and set a price of 
24.66 cents per pound average. 

In 1935 the programme of produc- 
tion curtailment was modified. 


“More than 30,000 acres were planted 


and many new growers admitted, 
resulting in a 25 per cent increase 
over 1934. Weather conditions were 
ideal, with the result that produc. 
tion increased by 13 million pounds, 
yet the price remained about the 
same. 


Form Present Association 


if. 


|] Overseas Offices: 


belt, which is largely concentrated in 
a circle 20 miles in diameter run- 
ning through the centre of Delhi, 
These people work on the farms from 
early spring until late fall, then find 
three to four months employment / 
the big grading, and packing plants 
in Delhi and Tillsonburg. 

On the farms they plant the seed, 
transplant the young seedlings from 
greenhouse to field, cultivate, fertil- 
ize and spray the growing plants. 
Then from late summer to fall they 
harvest. For the latter job, of 
course, they need more assistance 
and from 10,000 to 15,000 extra hands 
are employed in the district. 

Harvesting, like nearly all other 
operations is largely a hand proposi- 
tion, each leaf is picked by hand. 
From the field the crop goes to the 
farm kilns, 

These kilns, which give the name 
“flue-cure@’ to this bright leaved 
tobacco, are tended by experts. 
There are about 10,000 kilns in the 
district and they are tended by 1,750 
curers brought in from the Southern 
States, plus a growing number of 
Canadians who have been trained 
here since the industry got started, 

Altogether the work of. 20,000 
people is required to grow the to- 
bacco and process it to a point where 
it will safely keep. Wages for these 
20,000 must come out of the annual 
revenue and also a huge annua! bill 
for materials—and equipment, There 
is fertilizer, and spraying materials, 
there ig special cultivating machin- 
ery, there is fuel for the kilns, 

Capital costs, too, are heavy, Each 
of the 10,000 kilns is worth at least 
$500, each of the 4,000 greenhouses 
at least $750. There is heavy depre- 
ciation on such structures and heavy 
ingurance. 
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Processors, packe 


ment of Agriculture at Simcoe, 
made an extensive trip through 
southern United States this sum- 
mer. He reports no less than 50 
varieties of serious disease preva- 
lent there. 

“Plant diseases are the great en- 
emy of the tobacco grower of the 
south,” Mr. Bramhill told The Fi- 
nancial Post. “There are a great 
many varieties which make the 
growing of tobacco a highly haz- 
ardous undertaking. From the time 
the seed is planted in the bed until 
the last leaf is harvested the tobac- 
co’ grower of the south, in many 
cases, wages a losing war against 
disease. 

“Through Kentucky I saw ex- 
amples of just what these southern 
growers are up against. What at 
first looked like one of the best 
crops in years had been greatly re- 
duced by the ravages of Granville 
Wilt. This strikes the crop just be- 
fore harvest and the whole field 
turns brown in a few days. It is 
most disheartening to lose the 
whole season’s work at this late 
stage.” 

Must Rotate Crop Around 


Farmers in the affected districts, 
reports Mr. Bramhill, previous to 
the appearance of disease on a large 
scale, had largely depended on 
three-year rotation. This means 
that they would only plant tobacco 
on the same ground every three 
years, putting in some other crop 
for soil cleaning purposes in between. 
Now, he believed, as a result of 
disease getting into the soil and 
staying there, tobacco growing will 
only be possible every fifth year 
on the same soil in the South. 

In the Ontario. tobacco belt a 
three-year rotation is usually prac- 
tised though in some districts a 
chance is still taken on every other 
year only. 


September 23, 1925 


Tobacco is grown practically all along the north shore of Lake 
but the flue-cured type, which is largely used in cigarette manufacture, 
comes almost entirely from the area between the towns of Simcoe anj 
Tillsonburg. 75% of the $15 millions crop is produced within a radius ¢ 
10 miles of the village of Delhi shown near the centre of the map. 

Fifteen years ago the sandy soil in this district raised only fair crop, 
of grain; today it produces the finest type of flue-cured tobacco, wort, 
gross at the farm $200 per acre of crop. The section gives employmen 
to 20,000 people, this number in addition to the 3,500 tobacco farm ownen, 
being required to plant, cultivate, spray, cure, grade and pack the crop, 

Introduction of flue-cured tobacco growing in this area has been 
followed by a rapid growth in population in the towns and villages 
extension of first-class highways, and a boom in retail trade. 


PUBLISHED IN 
THE HEART OF THE 


TOBACCO DISTRIC 


The market of Tillsonburg, which includes hundreds of 
acres of tobacco in Oxford and Elgin, and is the home 
of the Southern Ontario Flue Cured Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, is also one of Ontario's wealthiest dairy- 
farming sections. : 


Retail sales, in all classifications, in Tillsonburg for 1938 
were more than two and a half million dollars. 


The Tillsonburg News has been the “home” newspaper 
of the district since 1863 — 3,008 copies per issue 
sworn. Detailed information,.ot Class ‘A’ Weeklies 
Office, Toronto, Phone EL. 2832. 


Tillsonburg News 


(A CLASS 'A’ WEEKLY) 
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HODGE TOBACCO CO. of CANADA 
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The two largest — organizations serving Ontario farmers 


mpire tobacco manufacturers 
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Revolution in- 
F Over 80% of Tobacco Consumed 


ages, | 


|, Canada Now 


unknown to the Canadian 
oer there has been a revolution 
"he Canadian tobacco manufac- 


pring industry during the past 10 


Largely 


“a a short time ago the tobacco 
aufacturers in Canada imported 
ae of their raw leaf requirements, 
robs. most of the tobacco in Can- 
gan cigarettes and pipe mixtures is 
» in Canada — largely in 
The importance of this develop- 
ment to the Canadian economy can- 
~ be overlooked. It has brought 
. rity to several thousand Can- 
pdian farmers. It has created new 
gealth, enhanced the value of some 
types of farm land and added to 
Canada's agricultural production, 
Since 1929 ¢ 
geady expansion in the volume and 


value of Canada’s tobacco produc- 


tion. 
Revolution in Tastes 

4s far as the Canadian smoker is 
congerned the revolution in the 
tobacco manufacturing industry has 
been a bloodless one. Few smokers 
have been conscious of it. They have 
not found any difference in their 
cigarettes and favorite pipe mixtures 
gs a result of the shift to domestic 
sopaceo. This, of course, is a com- 
pliment to the quality of tobacco 
grown in Canada. 

Another favorable factor for the 
fue-cured tobacco growing industry 
has been the steady growth in cigar- 
ette consumption in recent years. 
Cigareties largely made from flue- 
cured withdrawn for . consumption 
amounted to 6,871 millions in 1938 
and 6697 millions in 1937. This 
compares with 3,713 millions in 
1932‘and 5,082 millions in 1929. 

Use Far More Domestic 

*Back in 1920 only 30% of the toe 
bacco used in Canadian cigarettes, 
pipe mixtures and other tobacco 
products was of domestic origin. The 
other 70% was imported, largely 
from United States. In 1929 the pro- 
portion of domestic tobacco .. was 
501%. Figures for 1938, of course, 
are not available because the Cah* 
adian leaf must be aged before fifal 
processing, but in 1937 the propor- 
tion of domestic tobacco had.-groiwa 
to 85.9%. 5 qi 
Further increases can be expected 
in the future, but the rate of in- 
crease is likely to be slower than in 
recent years. 

Canadian manufacturers will in- 
crease the use of Canadian tobacco 
to as high a level as possible, but 
they are not likely to use domestic 
tobacco exclusively. There are cer- 
tain types of tobacco not grown in 
anada which are required for 
blending and for certain brands of 
cigarettes and. cigars. 

Assuming they decided to use only 
Canadian tobacco, domestic demand 
for Canadian grown tobacco would 
increase by 6.2 million pounds. In 
other words, domestic demand for 
Canadian tobacco would. expand 
li%, Canadian production is more 


‘than sufficient to meet the domestic 


demand even if Canadian manufac- 

turers stop using any imported leaf, 
Manufacturers Co-operate 

: No review of the tobacco industry 

iscomplete without reference to the 


ion of tobacco growing \in 
anada. Needless to say they have 
vitally interested in develop- 
ng a domestic source for their prin- 
Cpal raw material. Thus the policy 
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Total 
acreage 


7,570 
10,898 
15,000 
17,200 
27,345 
27,754 
30,042 
24,536 
30,905 
35,701 
49,285 
58,600 


there has been almost | 
|planted by priming. Experiments 


Domestic Grown 


of the manufacturing firms has been 
ate of encouragement and co-opera- 
on, 

Without doubt they have played 
an important part in the remarkable 
gtowth of tobacco growing and in 
placing it on a scientific basis, Re- 
search has played an important part. 
For instance, Imperial Tobacco Co. 
operates a model tobacco farm where 
it conducts experiments with a view 
to improving quality of Canadian 
tobacco and production Methods. 

Imperial Tobacco Co., together 
with agricultural departments’ of the 
Dominion and Qntario Governments, 
was responsible for improvements 
which have resulted in vast changes 
in the tobacco growing industry 
since 1932. It was due to their ef- 
forts that stalk-cutting was sup- 


conducted by them resulted in‘ de- 
velopment of a new formula for 
fertilizing. These two factors have 
brought about a substantial increase 
in the yield of tobacco per acre and 
have vastly improved the quality of 
the crops. 
Marketing 

Co-operation between the manu- 
facturers and growers has already 
been mentioned. The best example 
of this ig the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Marketing Association of. Ontario, 
This association of growers was 
formed with the support of the 
manufacturers and six of its sixteen 
directors are nominated by the buyer 
members, 

Without doubt the association has 
brought about the greater stability 
in production and marketing of flue- 
cured tobacco. In part, this is due 
to the co-opePation of the manufac- 
turers who recognize that the pro- 
ducer is entitled to a fair profit. 

When Mr. Canadian Smoker sits 
down after dinner to enjoy his cigar- 
ette or pipe he gives little, if any, 
thought to the importance of the 
tobacco industry. Few smokers real- 
ize that the output of the tobacco 
manufacturing industry, including 
excise duties, now amounts to more 
than $84 millions annually. 

How Smokes Aré Divided 

Cigarettes are the main item of 
production. The 1937 production 
totalled 6,724,333,000 cigarettes valu- 
ed at $52.1 millions, Smoking tobacco 
was next in importance with an out- 
put of 22,439,360 pounds’ valued at 
$22.6 millions; This was followed by 
cigars with a production of 129,873,- 
000 valued at $5,857,003, chewing to- 
bacco, $2,807,973 pounds valued at 
$2.3 millions; and snuff, 828,473 
valued at $1.1 millions. 

Tobacco manufacturing is carried 
on in 93 establishments, but a large 
'proportion of the business is done 
by a few units. Many of the estab- 
lishments operate only locally or 
manufacture specialized lines, For 
instance, there are 70 establishments 
with an ifivested capital of less than 
$50,000, the average for the group 
being only $8,369. 

Big Plant Investment 


Total investment of the tobacco 
manufacturing industry in fixed and 
current assets is $59 millions. Eme 
ployment is given to 7,900 persons 
who receive $7.5 millions annually in 
salaries and wages. : 

For materials and containers the 
industry paid $23.1 millions in 1937. 
Of this amount $12.7 millions was 
spent for domestic raw leaf tobacco, 
A total of $165,568 was spent for 
1,492,170 wooden boxes. The huge 
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ulk of that imported product 
southwestern Ontario until at 


the present time the proportion is over 80% domestic. - 


total .of 441,204,715 tins and card- 
board boxes were bought at a cost of 
over $1,5 million. Cigarette papers 
cost $243,728; lead and tin foil, $639,- 
271; Cellophane, $768,138; and other 
containers, wrappers, labels, cigar 
bands, etc., $1.3 million. 


Elaborate Process 


Cigarette making, and all allied 
forms of producing and packing 
smokers’ supplies, is a lengthy and 
elaborate process of which the aver- 
age smoker has little conception. 
The story begins at the farm, but it is 
not proposed to discuss tobacco farm- 
ing here. Suffice it to say that soil, 
cultivation, climate and fertilizer all 
have an effect on the size, texture 
and flavor of the leaf. 


The flue-cured tobacco that is pur- 
chased by the manufacturing com- 
panies this fall will not be seen by 
the public for three years. For that 
length of time it is stored in special 
warehouses and aged in wood., The 
manufacturers store not one but 
three crops. 

‘Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco 


at March 31, last amounted to 101.1 
million pounds, One does not have 
to be told that these stocks repre- 
sent an investment by the manufac- 
turers of many millions_of dollars. 
B 

After it has been aged the tobacco 
is moved in 1,000 pound hogsheads to 
the processing plants. The casks, 


before being opened, are steamed | - 


under pressure so that it can be 
handled without breakage. After the 
hogshead is removed the aged .to- 
bacco is blended in accordance with 
a particular formula for any re- 
quired type of tobacco product. After 
blending the tobacco is again steam- 
ed and is then passed through a 
special machine which removes the 
leaf from the stem. 

All cigarettes are blended. Most 
brands consist of many types and 
grades of leaf combined in exact pro- 
portions according to established 
formulae. It is this process that 
determines a cigarette’s flavor. Only 
by strict adherence to the same 
formula, can the manufacturer assure 
the public that one cigarette of a 


Long Season Crop 


Started Under Glass in March Tobacco 


Coming originally from the south- 
ern part of United States tobacco is 
naturally a long season crop. It 
must be started early and to mature 
a maximum crop it must grow, un- 
interrupted by frost, late into the 
fall. 

There is no place in Canada, even 
in the warm southerly section along 
the north shore of Lake Erie, where 
the growing season is free of frost 
long enough to produce a full crop 
if the seed is sown out of doors, 
Even the ornamental hardy type 
which amateur gardeners know as 
nicotine is started indoors. 

To shortcircuit these brief Can- 
adian seasons, therefore, growers 
start their tobacco indoors under 
glass. At the other end, by picking 
each leaf as it matures, instead of 
harvesting the whole crop in one 
operation, they make sure, of getting 
some return no-.matter how early 
the first fall frost, \ 


Started in Hotbeds 


Seed is started in hotbeds or green- 
houses under glass in March, Plants 
are transplanted to shallow beds still 


Statistical Picture of Flue-Cured Tobacco 


Total 
revenue, 


2,117,087.25 
2,702,704.00 
3,045,000.00 
3,962,880.00 
5,096,232.96 
4,501,282.49 
6,008, 146.00 
5,569,500.25 
8,444; 


7,153,534.62 
14,940,279.33 
. 16,120,000.00 
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price, 


Buyers - Packers - Handlers 


All types of Canadian-grown tobaccos 


for domestic and export markets 


Flue-Cured 
Burley 


Dark Air-Cured 
Dark Fire-Cured 


alse West Africans and Blackfats 


Consolidated Leaf Tobacco 


Reaches Maturity in Early September 


under glass, then when all danger 
of frost is past in May, or early June, 
the young tobacco plants are set-out- 
side in well prepared fields. Here 
alt through the summer the crop is 
cultivated, fertilized and sprayed. 

To guard against disease living 
over the winter in the soil the crop 
is rotated about the farm. Though 
some farmers grow tobgcco on the 
same land every second year, the 
most approved practice is te follow 
a three-year rotation, that is tobacco 
the first year, followed by two 
other annual crops, then tobacco 
again the third year. In some of the 
older tobacco countries where gis- 
ease is very prevalent up to a seven- 
year rotation is followed. 

In August, harvest commences. 


Improved Harvesting 

In the early days of tobacco grow- 
ing in Ontario, to save labor costs 
and because no other way had been 
considered, all leaves were harvest- 
ed at one picking. Harvesting, of 
course, was delayed until even the 
upper and later grown leaves were 
of considerable size, Under such 
ee sometimes the whole crop 
was lost if frost came along early in 
September. , 

Growers learned their lesson and 
now harvesting commences as soon 
as the first grown lower leaves are 
of good size, It is continued as the 
upper leaves develop until all are 
safely picked or the first frost cuts 
down the crop. Size of the crop 
under such conditions, of course, 
varies. / 

This fall, the writer was told total 
yield might well be over 70 million 
pounds if frost held off long enough 
to permit development of the last 
top leaves. Even a few degrees of 
frost is fatal to further growth and 
it also practically ruins any mature 
leaves. 

Cured in Kilns 

Immediately after picking the 
green damp leaves are taken to the 
farm kilns, These are wooden strue- 
tures about 20 feet square and the 
same high. In the basement there 
is a furnace fed by oil, natural gas, 
coal or wood. Heat drives out about 
50% of the moisture, about three 
days being needed to cure each 
batch. 

The kiln is attended by a skilled 
curer, often brought in from the 
Southern States under a special ar- 
rangement with the Canadian immi- 
gration authorities. It takes from 
three weeks to a couple of months 
to put the whole farm crop through 
the kiln. Leaves go in soft, juicy 
and a dull green; come out dry and 


| | golden brown. 


Thousands of Grades 
From the kiln the tobacco goes to 


certain brand is exactly the same as | 


any other of the same name, 
The next stage in 


The cut tobacco drops-to a conveyor 


belt and is carried away to the cigar- | |} 


ette machines which automatically 
turn Out 65,000 cigaretfes aii hour,” 
Cigarette 


The cigarettes are then carefully 
examined for loose filling.or other 
flaws and are ready for packing. 
This is done by an almost human 
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machine which automatically .dis- | | 


catds any package improperly | | 


packed. From the time the tobacco 
leaves the steming machine until it 
is ready for the consumer it is hand- 
led by automatic machinery. 

After packing comes the important 
function of weighing the cigarettes. 
There is an excise tax of $5 a thou- 
sand cigarettes weighing three 
pounds or under. If the weight is 
more than three pounds a thousand 
then a higher tax is charged. 

The recent increase in the excise 
tax as a war measure has once aagin 
brought to public attention the fact 
that tobacco and cigarettes are 
among the most heavily taxed prod- 
ucts in Canada. On every sale of 
25 cigarettes the Government col- 
lects 13.92% cents in excise and sales 
taxes. In fact these taxes were paid 
even before the cigarettes left the 
manufacturer’s plant. 

Pay Huge Taxes 
Someone has said that a good tax 
is “one which gets the most feathers 
with the least squawks,” Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the 
tobacco industry is a favorite of the 
tax collector, Furthermore, the ex- 
cise tax On tobacco is easy and cheap 
to collect. A mere handful of opera- 
tors account for most of the business, 

Few people realize it, but receipts 
of the Dominion Government last 
year from the excise tax on cigar- 
ettes and tobacco were more than 
sufficient to cover its unemployment 
relief expenses, exclusive of relief in 
the drought area in western Canada. 
In 1987 the excise tax on tobacco and 
cigarettes yielded almost $39 millions, 
As cigarette sales increased in 1938 
the amount was probably larger in 
that year. It is estimated the recent 
in¢rease for war purposes will bring 
in an additional $8.5 millions annu- 
ally. Assuming consumption is not 
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In addition to covering all classes of risk through our brokers 
everywhere in Canada, we specialize in covering Tobacco Hail and 
Tobacco Fire risks throughout the entire Ontario Tobacco area. 


affected by the higher tax-the Gov- 

ernment can expect to collect $48 

millions from this source in 1940. 
Manufacturers Foot Bill 

The tobacco industry has, of 
course, to pay all the other taxes that 
bear heavily on industry. Tobacco 
companies, like others, must pay the 
sales tax, income taxes, corporation 
taxes, real estate taxes, license fees 
and many others. The sales tax on 
tobacco products alone brings the 
Government between $3 and $4 mil- 
lions annually, 

Reference has already been made 
to the fact thata very large propor- 
tion of the tobacco business is sup- 
plied by a few units. By far the 
most important ig the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada and affiliated 
companies such as Tuckett Tobacco 
Co., B. Houde Co. In the manufac- 
ture and distribution of cigarettes 
this organization controls 70% of the 
trade, - 

Second position in the industry is 
held by W. C. Macdonald Inc., a pri- 
vate company. Other important 
manufacturers are - Benson and 
Hedges (Canada) Ltd., L. O, Grothe, 
Ltd., Rock City Tobacco Co, and the 
Royal Canadian Tobacco Co. 


Tobacco 


Growers and curers in Ontario's 
flue-cured tobacco belt from a purely 
economic standpoint are not greatly 
concerned about the war. They are 
much more worried about future be- 
havior of the large percentage of 
foreign born among their new popu- 
lation. 

Tobacco, it is pointed out, is not 
like other crops. Though a luxury, it 
is sure to be wanted in wartime. 
Indeed, during the Great War, con- 
sumption increased amazingly, 
chiefly, of course, because it was 
then that women in Canada, Great 
Britain and United States started to 
smoke. No such increase can be 
expected again. 

Because Canadian-grown tobacco 
is more accessible than that from 
United States, Rhodesia and India, 
chief competitors in the flue-cured 
field, there may be more demand 
in Britain for our product. Another 
factor pointing in the same direc- 
tion is exchange. If the British 
pound continues to buy more Can- 
adian dollars than American, there 


and War 


is an added preference for the ex- 
porter of Canadian tobacco. In some 
quarters, too, it is believed that Great. 
Britain will desire to conserve her 

United States credit for the purchase 
of vital commodities she cannot get 
elsewhere. If this opinion proves 
correct, then tobacco enters the pic- 
ture, as practical identical raw leaf 
is produced in both countries. = 

But the real reason why this year’s 
tobacco crop.and this year’s war are 
so far apart, is the “curing lapse.” 
The leaf now going through the kilns 
around the bustling village of Delhi 
will not go into cigarettes until 1941 
or 1942. Long before that time the 
growers of this crop hope the war 
will be over. 

In the meantime the tobacco is 
packed in giant hogsheads ejther on 
this side of the Atlantic or the other. 
It does not matter. It ages well in 
either place and if there is inter-; 
ference with shipping for a few 
weeks, again it does not matter be- 
cause Great Britain normally carries 
a two years supply. 


A Contribution 
to Canadian Prosperity 


The Macdonald Tobacco Company is the largest independent buyer of 
Ontario flue cured, air cured and burley tobaccos andits extensive purchases 
of Canadian grown tobaccos are of increasing importance to the prosperity 
of the “tobacco belt” counties of South Western Ontario. 


The manufacturing and marketing operations of the Company represent 
in addition a widely diversified contribution to national business that reflects 
in increased employment and prosperity in every part of Canada. 


Your purchase of Macdonald’s products contributes to your own prosperity 
and the accompanying table shows in part how your money is returned into 
circulation in Canada. 
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Ontario’s Tobaceo Industry 


Stability of Production and Price 
Fostered by the Tobacco Mark- 
eting Association. 


[HE flue-cured tobacco industry of Ontario has enjoyed a period 
™ of five years under a system of controlled production and orderly 
marketing which has resulted in profitable prices to growers, satis- 
factory buying conditions for buyers and no increase in price to 
the consumer. | 
As far as Western Ontario in concerned, this period has brought a 
good measure of prosperity to the tobacco-growing counties — a 
prosperity enjoyed not only by the growers themselves, but as well 
by most business interests in the district. | 
The factor in the industry responsible for this healthful condition 
is the co-operative understanding on the part of both growers and 
buyers which is given practical effect in the operations of the 
Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association, whose members 
comprise over 90% of all growers of bright leat tobacco in the 
province and all buyers in the entire Dominion. 


es : 
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Ontario Bright-leaf Tobacco 


Here, briefly, are the purposes of the Association: 


To regulate, by mutual agree-' To establish in each year’s mar- 
ment among the growers, the ‘et for all tobacco produced a 
I roduction insofaras  Mumum average price guar- 
eee ere anteed by all the buyers. 
nature will permit, so that there 
: To afford assistance to growers 
will be each year ample supplies of a technical nature in respect 
for all available remunerative to growing and curing in con- 
markets, but no unwieldy, price- junction A the sme ag? and 
laine Ontario Departments of Agri- 
| eee as eee culture. | 
What has been the result to the industry under the stabilizing influence of the opera- 
tions of the Association? The following table compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows the trend from 1927. From the. year 1934 it is clearly evident what 
. results were obtained under the system of moderate controlled production and orderly 
marketing: ) 


CROP TOTAL LBS. TOTAL QUANTITY FARM VALUE TOTAL 
YEAR ACREAGE YIELD PRODUCED PRICE PER ACRE REVENUE 
1927 7,570 825 6,247,750 .3390 279.68 2,117,987.25 
1928 10,898 800 ‘ 8;718,400 .3100 248.00 2,702,704.00 
1929 15,000 700° = =10,500,000 .2900 203.00 3,045,000.00 
1930 = 17,200 720 8 =12,384,000 .3200 230.40 3,962,880.00 
1931 27,345 896 24,501,120 .2080 186.37 5,096,232.96 
1932 27,754 995 27,615,230 .1630 162.19 4,501,282.49 
1933 30,042 855 25,682,800 . .1950 166.72 6,008, 146.00 
1934 24,536 919 22,548,584 .2470 226.99 3,969,500.25 
1935 30,905 1,138 .35,183,570 .2400 271.00. 8,444,056.80 
1936 35,701 684. 24,426,895 .2928 200.37 7,153,534.62 
1937 49,285 1,108 54,652,580 .2733 265.77 14,940,279.33 
1938 58,600 1,160 73,250,000 .2311 260.00  16,120,000.00 


The benefits to the industry from the operations of the Association have been derived 
at a mere pittance of cost. Including the expensive acreage control activities, the 
cost has not exceeded one-third of one per cent. of the sales, or one-tenth of a cent a 
pound on the tobacco sold. : 


Orderly marketing of farm products can be achieved only through co-operative effort. This is eminently. true 
of the tobacco-growing industry. In Ontario such an effort has succeeded in bringing understanding, mutual con- 
fidence and profit to those concerned in the industry and whose faith in its future is founded on that principle. 


FLUE-CURED TOBACCO MARKETING ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 
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Can. Celanese 
considering the purchase of 
tome Celanese stock and am 
. whether its business 


in 
weotrnings will be affected as a 


result of the war. 


n Celanese indirectly 
ffected by war. Naturally 
e a great demand for tex- 
the war. It may be diffi- 
he demand for er 
svotton textiles, in which even: 
a fabrics can be used. Celan- 
ese and rayon products were not 

wn in the last war, Since then 
om use has expanded very widely 
4 undoubtedly there will be a 
. and for these artificial fabrics. 
ot point of importance is that 
aoe val products are not necessary 
Bebe manufacture of either Cela- 
ae rayon, so that there is no 
ee to the production of these com- 
senies peyond the capacity of their 


installed equipment. 
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might be @ 
qhere will b 
tiles during 
eult to meet t 
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Ingersoll-Rand 
what effect is the war and Can- 
ada’s participation in it likely to 
have on the business of Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand? 


nadian Ingersoll-Rand supplies 
line of industrial machinery 
is required directly or in- 
in the manufacture of arma- 
ments and munitions as well as in 
ne cetime industry. Thus, even if 
the company were not engaged in 
making war materials itself, its prod- 
ucts would be used in any expansion 
of industrial plants in Canada need- 
ed to provide war equipment. Dur- 
ing the last war, the company made 


munitions. 


Ca 
a wide 
which 
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Simpsons Ltd. 

what do you think will happen 
to the sales of an organization 
such as Simpsons Ltd. during 

wartime? How do you consider 

purchase of its preferred shares? 

The majority of industrial and 
merchandising organizations would 
prefer normal peacetime ~activities 
+o any stimulant to business 515 
they they will receive from war. 
is difficult to forecast what the ex- 
perience of an organization gochey” 
Simpsons Ltd. will be during 
course of the present conflict. The 
uncertainty of the past few weeks 
has created a disinclination on the 
part of the public to buy goods. 

Now that hostilities have become 
an actuality, the outlook is some- 
what different. If the experience of 
the Great War may be looked upon 
as a reliable precedent, merchandis- 
ing companies can expect slack busi- 
new, until pace of war-stimulated 
industries reflects itself in increased 
purchasing power of consumers. 

At present prices Simpsons’ 61% 
preferred stock offers an attractive 
yield Earnings on the stock in the 
yer ended Jan. 4, 1939, were $7.46 
a share, against $7.18 a year ago. 
Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $5 annually and an extra dividend 
of $1 a share on account of arrears 
was paid Feb. 1, 1930. Arrears at 
Aug. 1 amounted to $23.25 a share. 

It is apparent that if the company 
experienced any great increase in 

“business, it would be in a much 
better position to clear up these ar- 
rears. 

The company is well regarded in 
its eld and recently by offering to 
redeem the outstanding bonds of @ 
subsidiary company, is attempting to 
simplify its capitalization. Working 
capital position is strong and the 
company may fare as well as any 
similar departmental store in the 
Dominion. 


Liquor Stocks 

How do you regard liquor 
stocks as an investment at the 
present time? I notice that yield 
on these stocks is high. 

Stocks of liquor companies have 
always been high yielding in com- 
Parison with other concerns having 
similar earnings and financial posi- 
tion, The only important exception 
to this rule was the period following 
Tepeal of prohibition in the U. S. 
when it was known that a period of 
great growth was immediately ahead 
of these companies. Now they have 
reached a period of comparative sta- 
bility when the market is not likely 
‘0 expand in anything like the ratio 
of the early 1930's. Rather it is a 
question of competition and any 
gain made by one company is likely 
‘o be at the expense of another. 

It is a little difficult to judge how 
& war is going to affect stocks of 
‘quor companies such as Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham and Worts or 
Distillers Corporation - Seagrams. 
Heavier taxes have been imposed, 
which will probably depress sales 
in Canada. It must be remembered, 
however, that by far the greater 
Proportion of these two companies’ 
business is done in the United States 
and so far that country is not directly 
‘nvolved in this war. There is also 
the factor that production of muni- 
“ons requires huge quantities of al- 
Chol and that these plants are quite 
= adapted to make this product. 

Would not require any particular 
“sian caan-uannmenenmeisiieineeninnntenendlieannnaaian 


Life’s Labour 
Lost 


Many men spend their lives 
Creating an estate only to 
have it dissipated after 
their decease, through ap- 
pointing inexperienced ex- 
Ccutors. Assure the per- 
manent protection of your 
dependents by appoin 
an enduring, efficient tru 

company, . ' 
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—— or additional investment to 
awi a distillery over to the 
duction of commercial alcohol. ed 
It seems~ most likely that these 
companies will be able to maintain 
their position in the business 
in the United States among the 
leading companies. Periods of war 
in the past have also given rise to a 
renewal of prohibition sentiments, | 


Standard Paving 


Can you tell me if the shares of 
Standard Paving & Material Co. 
have been listed? Do you expect 
war conditions to affect the come 
pany? 

The new preferred and common 
shares of Standard Paving & Matere 
ials Ltd. were listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange July 24, 1939. The 
older shares were taken from the 
list and the new ones substituted. 

The likelihood seems that road 
building operations will be gener- 
ally stopped except in so far as they 
my be necessary to provide for Can- 
adian defense or training pro- 
grammes. For example, there will 
probably be some business available 
from the building of airports. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the 
Canadian municipalities and prov- 
inces will embark on much new 
road construction work for some 
time to come. 


Hamilton Bridge 


I notice that the preferred shares 
of Hamilton Bridge Co. have ad- 
vanced sharply. Do you believe 
that this is due to the prospects 
of war orders? 


Hamilton Bridge Co. may not 
receive direct war orders, but may 
experience increased business from 
other sources. For example, during 
the 1914-1918 period, Hamilton 
Bridge was active because of the 
building of new plants to cope with 
demands for war materials, A sim- 
ilar business could develop now. It 
is probable that the rise in price of 
this company’s stock has been in rec- 
ognition of the likelihood that in- 
dustrial building activity may in- 
crease as Canada reaches peak pro- 
duction of required war materials. 

It is expected that the new stock 
to be issued as a result of the re- 
organization“will be available in the 
near future and that at the time this 
stock is issued, shareholders will re- 
ceive a report on the company’s op- 
erations and prospects. In the mean- 
time, the company has received suffi- 
cient orders to keep its plant going 
until some more ‘definite measure 
can be taken of prospective activity. 


D. A. Stuart Sales 
Increase Sharply 


Sales of D. A. Stuart Co. during 
the month of September showed a 
sharp upturn, The Financial Post is 
informed. 

In the first three months. of the 
fiscal year earnings were much im- 
proved over the corresponding per- 
iod in the previous year. In the two 
months period; June arid July, net 
profit increased $10,000 over the 
same two months in the preceding 
year, W. H. Oldacre, general man- 
ager of the company told share- 
holders at the annual meeting. 

The company anticipates a much 
greater demand for high-speed cut- 
ting oil with increased production 
on armaments and munitions. This 
‘type of machine work requires speci- 
ally prepared tool oil and it is be- 
lieved that demand will keep pace 
with accelerated activity of indus- 
trial plants. A, 

In the year ended May 31, 1939, 
earnings amounted to 43 cents a 
share on the 80 cents cumulative, 
participating preferred stock. This 
compares with 69 cents in the pre- 
ceding year. Nothing was earned 
on the common in either of these 
years. 


Canada Bread to Pay 
Dividend on Arrears 


Canada Bread Co. has declared a 
dividend of 37% cents a share on 
account of arrears on the class B 
preference stock, payable along with 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
62% cents on Oct. 2, to oes 


of record Sept. 23. Followirig 
payment arrears on the B stock will 
be 37% cents a share. 

Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share will be paid on the 
same date on the first preference 


stock. 
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Sevings of thrifty people like you end 
your neighbor built the city in which 
you live... Its homes, ite factories, Its _ 
great buildings. Since 1855, the 
Canada Permanent hes been helping 
people te save, and has been pro- 
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Pure Oil Gross Bill Would 
Block $30: Millions 


‘Damage Case 
® “a 
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\Chem.Research Newfoundland Products 
Suits Continue) Will Find. Ready. Sale 


Canadian 1. Answer enquiries of non-subscribers, 
securities 10 Financial Post sub- & Answer enquiries on foreign securi- 


War wil Mean pone Demand for Fish, Iron Ore, 
ccordin xperience of 1914-18 — See’ 
““‘Beonomie Difficulties Eased 


At least temporary easing of the 
economic difficulties of Newfound- 
land seem indicated as a result of 
war in 

If the experience of 1914 to 1918 


,;| Can be. taken as a criterion, New- 


asked to rule, that Pure Oil Co. had 
fully performed its contract of 
January 31, 1937, between Pure Oil 
and Chemical Research. 

The Pure Oil court action is now 
to be heard in the United States dis- 
trict court following refusal of 
Judge Arthur Wébster of the Wayne 
County circuit court to rule on a 
petition for removal filed by Edward 
N. Bernard, attorney for Chemical 
Research. 


Ottawa Car Buys 
New Plant Site 


Armament Division May 
Secure Munitions 
Orders 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Ottawa Car Manu- 
facturing Co, has purchased 18 acres 
of land confronting the Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines Uplands Airport, five 
miles south west of Ottawa. The com- 
pany will have access to the airport, 

The company has not disclosed its 
plans for the property, but it is as- 
sumed the company has in mind the 
expansion of its aircraft manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co. is 
one of the six firms participating in 
the Canadian Associated Aircraft 
Ltd. which has an order for bombing 
planes from the British Government. 

The company expects to secure 
munitions business, Its armament 
division which was operated during 
the last war has been kept intact. 
In a statement to the shareholders of 
the company accompanying the 1938 
financial statement, President Quain 
said, in part, “The armament division 
with its heavy and valuable equip- 


-| meat-has been .a-great burden. for 


many years. However, it was kept 
intact and is now available to fill any 
needs.” 


Fleet Aircraft Places 
Order in United States 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Kinner Motors Inc., 
Los Angeles, reports an order of $83,- 
000 from Fleet Aircraft Ltd. for air- 

lane engines. The order is for 50 
nner R-5 series 2, 160 h.p., five- 
cylinder motors. 

Shipment into Canada is barred by 
the Neutrality Act, but the order was 
accompanied by a letter of credit 
assuring payment upon delivery of 
the engines either to the company in 
Canada or to a warehouse in United 
States. It is possible the engines will 
be placed in storage in United States 
until Fleet Aircraft can legally take 
delivery, 


may 


increase in the price of codfish, but 
it is not likely to reach the high 
levels established in the latter part 
of the Great War. However, an ad- 


mand for its principal products than 


for a number of years. Main reason 
for Newfoundland’s difficulties in 
recent years has been depression in 
the fishing industry, due to disturbed 
and weak markets. 

In 1914-18 fish were in great de- 
mand.  FisHermen and merchants 
alike were busy. 

} Trade Expanded 

Trade figures give an indication 
of the expansion in economic activity 
in this period. The value of exports 
rose from $13.1 millions in the year 
ended June 30, 1915, to $30.1 millions 
in the year ended June 30,.1918. I 1- 
ports increased from $12.3 millions 
to $26.8 millions. A large part of 
the increase was due to higher 
prices, but there was also an increase 
in volume, 

During the war period there was 
a sharp increase in exports of salt 
codfish, the Island’s most important 
product then as now. Exports in- 
creased from 1,094,122 quintals in 
1914 to 1,821,206 quintals in 1917 and 
1,618,730 quintals in 1918. The av- 
erage export value per quintal in- 
creased from $5.80 in 1913 to $14.46 
in 1918. 

Market Situation 

Newfoundland’s main markets for 
salt codfish at the outbreak of the 
Great War were Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil. Exports 
to Italy, Spain and Portugal showed 
marked increase immediately. 

The market situation is, of course, 
different than it was in 1914. Greece, 
Italy, Portugal and Brazil are still 
large customers. But the latter takes 
a smaller amount than it did in 1914. 
Exports to the West Indies, on the 
other hand, are considerably larger. 
Jamaica took 130,684 quintals of 
Newfoundland codfish in 1938 and 
Puerto Rico 210,737 quintals. 

Last year Newfoundland exported 
to Greece, 32,947 quintals of dried 
codfish and 106,864 cwt. of saltbulk 
cod, as compared with 62,508 quin- 
tals in 1914-15. Portugal took 196,- 
842 quintals of dried cod and 20,472 
cwt. of saltbulk, compared with 151,- 
000 quintals in 1914-15. Italy bought 
153,901 quintals of dried fish and 
68,000 cwt. of saltbulk in 1938 as 
against 170,634 quintals in 1914-15. 
Brazil took 171,389 quintals as against 
362,000 quintals in 1914-15 and Spain 
only 11,368 quintals as against 211,- 
329 


At the moment the market outlook 
is somewhat obscure. It should, how- 
ever, be possible to make larger 
sales in European markets, especial- 
ly as the catch of the British and 
French fishing fleets is likely to be 
adversely affected by the war. 

There may be an immediate in- 
crease in exports to Spain. The small 
amount exported to that country 
last year was due to the civil war. 
Now that civil war has abated there 
should be some resumption of Span- 
ish purchases. The Italian market is 
uncertain due to lack of exchange. 
For some time now exports to Italy 
have been paid through the Italian 
Clearing House in London under an 
arrangement with the British Gov- 
ernment. This has involved a delay 
of many months. 

Expectations are there will be an 


INTARID 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


fishermen. An increase to the 1914 
level would not only aid the. - 
men but would relieve the Govern- 
ment of a large liability in connec- 
tion with its guarantee of minimum 
prices. 

Newsprint Industry 

The second most important in- 
dustry in Newfoundland is pulp and 
paper and both of the Island’s two 
mills are owned by British interests. 
A large proportion of. the output 
of these two mills is shipped to Eng- 
land and the market there may be 
curtailed. Transportation to the 
British market may also present a 
problem. This situation may be off- 
set by additional sales in the U. S. 
market, 

The war will probably affect plans 
of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills for export of pulp- 
wood to Great Britain on a large 
scale. It may also result in suspen- 
sion of the expansion pro e at 
the Corner Brook Mill which called 
for adding 100 tons daily capacity 
to the sulphite mill. 

Wabana Iron Mines 

As a result of war, Wabana iron 
mines on Bell Island, owned by Do- 
minion Steel and Coal Corp., have 
lost their largest market—Germany. 
Last year these mines exported a 
total of 1.6 million tons of iron ore 
of which Germany took 1.1 million. 
Of course, Dosco’s Sydney plant will 
now be taking more as a result of 
increased activity and it is possible 
that shipments to Great Britain will 
be increased. Other markets are 
being opened up, 

War may affect the long-term re- 
habilitation programme of the Com- 
mission of Government. This pro- 
gramme has been financed by Great 
Britain, but grants for such purposes 
may be-curtailed. On the other hand, 
more prosperous conditions, resulting 
from higher prices for fish will mean 
additional tax revenues, ' 


Acadia Sugar Grants 
Time Extension 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL:—Directors of Acadia 
Sugar Refining Co, have announced 
that an extension of one month has 
been granted to Anglo-Dutch Refin- 
ing Co, to fulfill its purchase agree- 
ment, 

The original agreement called for 
purchase of the business of Acadia 
Stigar by Sept. 30. The deadline has 
now been extended to Oct, 31. 

Extension was granted under the 
@var clause which permits Anglo- 
Dutch Refining not to proceed with 
the deal in view of the outbreak of 
war. 

Acadia Sugar has obtained an 
order excluding it from the scope of 
the Public Utilities Act of Nova 
Scotia. If this order had not been ob- 
tained it would have been necessary 
for the company to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Nova Scotia Board of 
Public Utilities of the sale of its 
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THE courage and vision of Cartier opened 

up a new world. In the same spirit of 
adventure and enterprise; Canadians, 
assisted by this Century-old Bank, are con- 
tinually’ making voyages of discovery in 
business. As new products are developed / 
and markets found, the experience and 


facilities of this Bank are playing their part 


Jacques Cartier 
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Russell Indust. 
* Makes Pref. Offer 


Would “Redeem 1,600 
, Shares at $125 Plus 
Dividends — 


Russell Industries. Ltd. has ad- 
vised holders ‘of ‘pre 


dividends. Payment would be made 
on Dec. 1, 1939, and, as dividends 
will accrue from October 1, the 
total payment to bé made on that 
date for shares to be redeemed 
would be $126.17 a share, 

As there are 9,600 shares of this 
preference stock issue now out- 
standing, the proposed redefnption 
would reduce the issue to 8,000 
shares, the same number and par 
value as the present common stock 
issue. Redemption would be on a 
pro rata basis so far as possible. 

On March 4, 1936, shareholders 
passed a by-law by which the pre- 
ferred stock became redeemable at 
the option of shareholders if and 
when an offer to purchase is made 
by the directors on behalf of the 
company. On March 1, 1988, $240,000 
of the preferred stock was re- 
deemed at $111.17 a share. The two 
redemptions, assuming that the cur- 
rent offer is fully accepted by 
shareholders, will reduce the pres- 
ent preferred stock issue from the 
original 12,000 shares to 8,000 and 
will have required $564,000. 


Canada Wire Net 
Lower for 6 Mos. 


Recent Upturn ‘Indicates 
That Second: Half Will 
Show Improvement 


Business of Canada*Wife &.Cable 
Co. for the first: half of 1939 has 
been lower, according to H. Horsfall, 
president, in a letter to’ shareholders 
accompanying the Sept, 15 dividend 
payment on preferred and class A 
shares, As a result net profits, as 
shown below,- have been. reduced 
moderately. 

Mr. Horsfall adds, however, that 
since the beginning of July, “there 
has been a satisfactory improve- 
ment and it now appears that the 
second half of the year will.show 
considerably better results, unless 
interfered with by European.condi- 
tions.” 


Estimated Earnings 
Six Months Ended June 30 


1939 1938 , 


$ 
350,567 


Operating profit 
4,634 


Add: Other income .. 


114,154 
72,304 


Net profit . 
Earnings per Share: 


M. & O. Trustees Ask 
Holding Act Exemption 


C. T. Jaffray, R. H. M.” Robinson 
and S. M. Archer, trustees of Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co, have filed 
an application with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Wash- 
ington, for exemption as a holding 
company and for exemption, of each 


of their subsidiary companies from 


the’ provisions of the holding. com- 
pany act. ; 
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18 King Street West, Teronte 


' Can your family afford an 
inexperienced executor? 


The fees allowed to an executor are regu- 
lated:by Law. But the Law does not say who 
that executor shall be. 


Your executor could be a man without 
experience who may administer only one estate 
in his lifetime. He might even be,a total 
stranger to'your family. He might be irrespon- 
sible financially and otherwise. He might be 
absent when his services are urgently needed. 


On the other hand — your executor should 
bea’ Trust Company — efficient, economical 
and available at all times. : 

Your family will need the type of adminis- 


tration that only a Trust Company can offer. 
Is this assured for them? F 
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and Producers Have Brought Agreement on 
War Prices and M 


War problems were not the least of mine market troubles this 
week. The base metals are still affected by the well-founded rumor 


arkets 


that Ottawa has some plans for base metal prices during war and that 


the War Measures Act. 


“Foreign Securities” 

Many Canadians will doubtless be 
surprised to find themselves owners 
of familiar “Canadian” stocks which 
under the exchange control are 
considered “foreign” securities. We 
don’t imagine it occurred to every- 
body that in such a list are included 
mines like Dome, Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting, International 


» Nickel, Kerr Lake, McIntyre Por- 


cupine, Nipissing, Sylvanite and 
Wright-Hargreaves. 

But under the terms of the regu- 
lations, stocks whose dividend, or 
principal, is payable in United 
States funds are “foreign” securi- 
ties. Canadian holders of these 
stocks at the present time, incident- 
ally, are making a very nice yield 
when they count in their exchange 
“profit.” ; 


Much Difference? 

The exchange control regulations 
have some points yet to be 
worked out perhaps. So far as min- 
ing is concerned, they are unlikely 
to make very much difference. 
Foreign holders of investment-type 
mining stocks are, for the most part, 
investors rather than traders, likely 
to be well content with leaving 
their capital here at a very good 
yield. This body of stock did not 
have very much effect on the char- 
acter of trading in mining stocks in 
any case. Little foreign money has 
been going into mine prospects. 

. . a 


Tungsten? 
Tungsten is one of the war metals 
which at present is not being pro- 
duced in Canada. A small produc- 
tion is recorded between 1912 and 
1917 and many parts of Canada have 
indicated tungsten-bearirig ore, but 
»-not until the war in China disturbed 
* usual tungsten sources, and war in 
*Europe loomed darkly, did Cana- 
dian enterprise make a determined 
effort to develop this metal. 
For some years efforts have been 
made to develop a property in Nova 
Scotia, the Indian Path Mine. This 
week investigation is being made of 
the Slave Lake Gold mines. A test 
+ shipment from there is reported to 
; have returned 1.2% tungsten plus 
"3.15 ounces of gold. New financing 

interests are especially interested 


Consulting Engineers 


Shoemaker & Burnham 
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the pegged London prices are not the last word on the subject. Nearly 
all mine stocks suffered from the shock of the exchange control regu- 
lations which left brokers and investors pretty well buffaloed as to 
how the many rulings would affect their personal operations. 

Although the procedure has not yet been decided, the government 
is expected before the week is out to decree base metal prices. 

The munitions and supply board could do this if it were in oper- 
ation but, failing action by the board, the Government can do it under 


Ever since the outbreak of war, the major producers of base metals 
have been working in close co-operation with the Governnjent. It is 
believed that decisions with respect to prices and markets have 
already been taken. The order, it is presumed, will clarify the situ- 
ation and simplify the operations of the producers. 


in the tungsten possibilities at the 

present time. 
s » 7 * 

Moly Hunt 

Molybdenum, another war metal, 
is now being talked by a young as- 
sociation in Canada, The Molyb- 
denum Institute. Not many Cana- 
dian prospectors are familiar with 
molybdenum ores, it is stated. Some 
fear that the Climax Mine of United 
States has such giant reserves and 
such a power in the moly market 
that Canadian production might be 
difficult to dispose of. 

Molybdenum interests here feel 
there is no difficulty in that regard. 
Regnery Metals has a test mill now 
in operation and quite a few prop- 
erties with interesting showings, 
especially in the Sault Ste. Marie 
area, are being looked at. In eastern 
Ontario, it is stated, the old Spain 
Mine is to be reopened. ° 


Sell More Zinc 

Increasing zinc prices are prob- 
ably the cause for Waite Amulet 
and Normetal both resuming ship- 
ment of zinc concentrates. Cana- 
dian zinc production was somewhat 
lower in the first half*of this year, 
since some shippers found it un- 
profitable at prices then prevailing. 
Lead production declined over 7% 
in the six mdnths, compared with 
the same period last year, probably 
reflecting the action of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting in restricting 
its lead output to help improve the 
world lead price structure.. Copper 
production was down slightly at 286 
million pounds. Gold production 
showed an increase at 2,492,572 
ounces, up 12.3%. 


Half Earnings Above 
4-year Average’ 


Study of the new taxes imposed by 
Canada’s war budget on the mining 
industry confirms early belief that 
the impost will generally work out 
fairly and without discrimination be- 


tween industries. 
anticipate diffi- 


Some companies 
culty and claim lack of clarity in the 
Act, especially with regard to defini- 
tion of “capital employed,” but on 
the whole mining men feel the tax 
is as good as could be expected un- 
der the circumstances. 

Of the two methods of tax com- 
putation allowed, practically all 
large mining companies in Canada 
are expected to pay tax on the “four 
year’s average” plan rather than on 
the “capital employed” scheme. 

Production of mines is relatively 
stable, hence increased profits such 


as might accrue to other types Of in-| Tiree Point 


dustry in wartime are unlikely. Gold 


mines will probably find their costs | YwlcansE 


rising, hence their profits little 
higher, perhaps considerably lower, 
Base metal mines, producing ssen- 
tial war materials, find that their 
products are virtually pegged at very 
modest levels, hence increased prof- 
its are unlikely to be very material. 
Doubt Effect Great 

Increased costs of operation plus 
limited prices for base metals will 
tend to decrease profits on current 
production, so that unless output is 
increased and at a corresponding 
profit, it would appear that many 
mines may be but slightly affected. 

Like other companies, mines have 
the alternative of paying either a 
graduated tax on all profits in excess 
of 5% of “capital” or of turning over 
50% of all profits realized above the 
average of profits for the four fiscal 
years from 1936 to 1939. Deficits are 
deducted from profits in determining 
the four-year average. 

If the alternative of paying tax on 
profits over 5% of capital is chosen, 
the tax scale in force will be as fol- 


sities barte' sigecbnatonsk Oe 
The “four-year average” plan al- 
lows mining companies exemption 
up to the average profit, less deficits, 


for the years 1936 to 1939 inclusive. 


On this basis, most mining companies 
will have to pay little extra tax. 
While mining is usually considered 
a big capital undertaking, the ratio of 
profits to capital invested is higher 
than for many industrial enterprises. 
This makes the exemption on the 


Details of revenue and production 
of various wells in the group for 


August is as follows: 

Net sales Gross 

to Ripe line revenue 

ls. $ 

9,906 
10,056 
8,577 
5,886 
3,761 
8,213 
5,062 
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basis of 5% of capital invested too 

low for consideration for most mines. 
Lake Shore an Example 

Lake Shore is a good example of 
the application in practice. On the 
basis of “average earnings,” earnings 
for 1940 will have to exceed $8,236,- 
891 or $4.12 a share before the com- 
pany becomes liable to tax, If the 
exemption of 5% of capital employed 
were allowed, the Lake Shore ex- 
emption from tax would be only $67- 
968 and the annual tax to be paid 
would run into the millions. 

The large base metal producers are 
in a similar position, although the 
difference in exemptions on the two 
bases is not so extreme. Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., 1935 to 
1938, had average profits of $8,035,- 
776 or $2.46 a share. On the basis 
of 5% of capital the exemption would 
be only $995,529. 

Companies which have been real- 
izing very small profits or deficits 
the last few years may favor the 
alternative, exemption of 5% on cap- 
ital, that is if profits are realized in 
the future. Sherritt Gordon, for in- 
stance, has had deficits the last three 
years, and any profit this year is 
not likely to wipe out accumulated 
deficits. On the capital basis, Sher- 
ritt can have earnings up to $293,723 
or 5 cents a share before liability to 
tax. On the next $293,723 of profit 
10% tax would have to be paid. 

A number of new producers may, 
also, find it better to take the exemp- 
tion on the basis of capital rather 
than on profits averaged over a four- 
year period, East Malartic and 
Chesterville may be in this category, 
but until their year’s production re- 
cord is indicated it is impossible to 
be explicit. 


Mining Concentrates 


Bidgood Kirkland Gold Mines is 
putting the mining plant at its No, 1 
shaft in condition and operations 
will get under way there shortly. 
Some ore was opened up there by a 
previous company when the price 
of gold was $20.67 per ounce. When 
work gets under way at No. 1 shaft, 
sinking of the No, 2 shaft to 2,100 ft. 
depth will be started, the company 
states. 

ae a ” 

Cariboo Gold Quartz had net earn- 
ings of $132,200, or 9.9 cents a share 
for three months ended July 31, 1939, 
bringing profit for the six months 
to July, 31, to $230,663 or 17.3 cents 
a share. Six months production was 
$833,281, average recovery $15.29 per 
ton. Development on the 1,600 and 
1,700-ft. levels in the Sanders zone is 
said quite satisfactory, but on the 
1,800 and 1,900-ft. levels in the Rain- 
‘bow zone, the number of high-grade 
veins encountered to date has been 
below average. Development raises 
above the main level in the Pinker- 
ton zone are well advanced with 
stations and pockets on the 2,000-ft. 
level of the No. 1 shaft being com- 
pleted. A crosscut will be run 
through the northwest part of the 
property at this level. At July 31, 
1939, ore reserves were 342,750 tons 
averaging 0.45 oz. gold per ton, a 
net increase of 40,585 tons since Jan, 
31, 1939. , 

. s = . 

Cournor Mining Co, has opened a 
length of 95 ft. of ore in the 620 drift 
on the Beaufor section. This develop- 
ment is considered important as the 
501 vein previously was thought to 
break up before reaching the 600-ft. 
level. The 674 vein. at the Courn 


erty owing to war. From Feb. 1 to 
Aug. 18, 1939, 100 ft, of vein was 
opened up west of the shaft at the 
250-ft. level averaging $42.10 per ton 
across 13.5 inches, A length of 60 ft. 
was also opened up east of the shaft 
averaging $13.10 across 15 inches 
with the east face still open, On the 
400-ft. level 43 ft. was opened up west 
of the shaft averaging $23,76 across 
10 inches. At June 30, 1939, current 
assets were $5,324; current liabilities 
$4,194. ual meeting, Sept. 28 in 
Mon 


Malartic Gold Fields completed 
1,013 ft. of drifting in August, 70% 
of which was in good grade ore, the 
company The “1-A” drift on 
the 175-ft. 1 was advanced 204. ft. 
averaging $15.75 grade of ore across 
greater than drift width. On 300 
level, the “2-A” drift was advanced 
137 ft. This vein is stated now to have 
in excess of 500 ft. of continuous ore 
wider than drift width averaging 
$11.90 per ton. The entire drift aver- 
ages about $10. Ore has also been 
opened in two cross veins at this 
level. On the 450-ft. level, the “3-A” 


ft. level. Two holes drilled have cut 
the downward extension of the 415 
vein; four sections totalling 9 ft. gave 
grade varying from $7.70 across 3.3 
ft. to $16.80 across 1.6 ft. Upward ex- 
tension of the 610 vein cut in hole 
No, 466 assayed $43.75 across 3 ft. and 
the downward extension cut in hole 
No. 473 showed $36.40 across 1.3 ft. 
All stopes are said to have stood up 
well during the month, with no 
mining yet done below the 625-ft. 


level. 
- . > 


Regnery Metals has started a 15- 
ton test mill at its molybdenum prop- 
erty near Hawk Junction, Michipico- 
ten, Ontario. Millheads the first two 
days of milling are said to have aver- 
aged .75 to 1.15% molybdenum. If 
results are as expected it is stated a 
larger mill, possibly of tons capa- 
city, will be erected. Diamond drill- 
ing and lateral work at the first level 
are said to have indicated 172,000 
tons of molybdenum ore averaging 
1.10% molybdenum to a depth of 300 
ft. At present quotations, the ore 
has a value of about $7 a ton. 


Sherritt Gordon’s large group of 
claims at Schist Lake is now being 


.| surveyed by George Weber and it 


te no difficulty 
300-ton mill when it 


is understood a geophysical survey is 
also to be undertaken. Exploration 
crews have been working on the 
property for several months, the 
nucleus of which was taken under 
option from the Thompson Brothers 
of Cranberry Portage and the bal- 
ance staked by the company. Sur- 
face work and diamond drilling, it is 
said, has resulted in outlining some 
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industry is ready for immediate | | 

of production. Authorities declare Turner Valley’s present 
oil wells could be opened up at once to produce more than 40,000 
barrels per day. It is widely maintained Turner Valley wells could 
maintain this flow through a long war if drilling is continued at its 
present rate, and results are anywhere near as successful as during 


To meet the war emergency, Canada can count on oil from Turner 
Valley alone to the éxtent of 15,000,000 barrels a year—more than 
double the output of last year, and twice as much as the peacetime 
requirements of the field’s present marketing area, it is asserted. 
Additional vital oil reserves will be opened up by success at any one 
of the 18 wildcat structures now under test. 


“Save For Arms” 

To Canada at war these facts are 
of major importance. G. A. Ga- 
herty, president of the Calgary 


864 | Power Co. and the Montreal Engi- 


neering Company, speaking here 


287 | recently, said: “The best method of 


building up war purchases from the 
United States is by curtailing other 
imports wherever Canadian prod- 
ucts can be substituted. In this war, 
unlike the last,” he declared, “Can- 
ada cannot count on borrowing 
money from neutral countries to fi- 
nance purchase of war materials. 
Every dollar that we. avoid spend- 
ing in neutral countries on other 
than needed armaments means just 
one dollar more available for the 
purchase of what we may require 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war.” Materials which could be 
wholly or partly substituted are 
oil, coal, sugar. 


Drilling Boom? 


Anticipation of crude oil price 
rises and an increase in demands 
for Alberta oil resulting from the 


new war seems likely to provoke 
a new drilling boom in western 
Canada. Typical of the new atti- 
tude is the announcement by Anglo- 
Canadian that it is prepared to 
spend a further $1 million on de- 


velopment. Other larger producing 


and development companies have 
indicated war will not upset their 
plans and, if anything, intensify 


their search for crude. 
7 o 


$2 Millions Programme 

. Already have emerged new 
drilling programmes costing at least 
$2 millions, of which some $700,000 
is new money from investors, the 
balance revenue from present pro- 
duction. The programme at the 
moment involves 10 new wells for 
Turner Valley and three for the 
“wildcat” areas. They bring the 
total number of active tests in Tur- 
ner Valley to about 25, and the 
number of drilling tests in 18 “wild- 
cat” areas to 24. 

New Turner Valley wells include: 
Alberta Oil Incomes Ltd. Nos. 1 and 
2; Anglo-Canadian-Phillips Pete 
Nos. 1 and 2; Arrow Royalties Ltd. 


War Means Problems 
For Candn. Exporters 


Rates Go Up and Cargo| 
Space Is Difficult to 
Book 


REQUISITION SHIPS 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Although the war 
is only a little more than two weeks 
old, shippers here report that they 
are already having difficulty in 
booking cargo space for shipments 
overseas, 

Canada’s export trade will, with- 
out doubt, suffer disturbance as a 
result of war in Europe. But, ship- 
ping circles are confident present 
difficulties will be overcome and 
food and war supplies will soon be 
moving in a steady stream to Great 
Britain and France. 

It was impossible to have any pre- 
arranged plan ready to be put into 
immediate effect on declaration of 
war. No one could predict where 
various boats would be when war 
broke, Ships have had to be repaint- 
ed; some equipped with guns. 

A number of Canadian Pacific 
Steamships and Cunard White Star 
ships which make regular calls at 
Canadian ports have been com- 
mandeered by the British Govern- 
ment as troop or supply ships. Others 
have been requisitioned and are be- 
ing outfitted as merchant cruisers. 

Shipping Costs Up 

Another factor is the sharp in- 
crease in shipping costs. Insurance 
rates on ships and cargoes took a 
tremendous jump, This, of course, 
has been reflected in ocean freight 
rates. Cost of moving some types of 
goods is now almost prohibitive. 

Increase in ocean freight and in- 
surance rates will affect more than 
one Canadian exporter adversely. It 
will mean that it will be impossible 
to continue to export some types of 
products, Customers will not pay the 


price. 
Shortage of Tonnage 

As in the last war, there is also 
bound to be a shortage of bottoms. 
Considerable tonnage may be sunk 
during war. Secondly, much ton- 
nage will be diverted from normal 
peacetime traffic to war purposes, 
Thirdly, tonnage available for com- 
mercial cargoes will give preference 
to essential war materials and food- 


sizeable ore bodies with commercial | stuffs. 
| copper and zinc values and also gold 


and copper content. 


Siscoe Gold Mines had profit of 


.|3.4 cents a share in three months 


ended June 30, 1939, the same as in 
the preceding three months, but con- 
siderably lower than the 5.6 cents 
earned in the second quarter of 1939. 
Development was continued at the 
same rate. In upper levels, exten- 
sions have been found for already 
located ore bodies. In the deeper 
levels some ore indications have been 


Zeta! found by diamond drilling Many 


of the vein intersections thus far are 
small-but in one instance extensive 


width of quartz was cut. Deep 
diamond 
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The possible shortage is one ofthe 
most serious problems Canadian ex- 
porters will have to face during the 
war. Shipping from Canada to Great 
Britain will be speeded up in the 
near future, . When the submarine 
menace has been reduced and the 
convoy system organized there will 
be a steady stream of war materials 
and foodstuffs to Great Britain. The 
flow of other products and to other 

disturbed 


Lake Sulphite Pulp 


Scheme Under Way 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Plans for the re- 
organization of Lake Sulphite 
Pulp Co. have been revived. For 
some months past prospects for an 
early rehabilitation of the com- 
pany were not especially promis- 
ing because of the unsettled out- 
look for the pulp market. The 
latter has undergone a marked 
change for the better in the last 
three weeks and it is understood 
that there will be no particular 
effort involved in securing the 
necessary capital to put Lake Sul- 
phite on its feet. 

It will take about six months to 
put the plant in condition for oper- 
ation. Further it is understood 
that once the reorganization is 
carried out, initial production will 
be limited to unbieached sulphite 
pulp. Later the y may 
switch over to high-grade bleached 
sulphite pulp. 


sult in all British ships being re- 
quisitioned by the Government. If 
this is done, the Ministry of Shipping 
will decide what cargoes are to be 
carried and the rates. Naturally, 
essential war materials and foods 
will get preference. It is even pos- 
sible boats will be taken over on a 
basis whereby the owners will be 
paid a sum sufficjent to cover oper- 
ating costs, insurance charges, inter- 
est and depreciation. 

It is generally accepted that ocean 
freight rates will not be allowed to 
climb to the heights reached during 
the last war. At that time, especially 
during the early years of the war, 
large profits were made by shipping 
companies. 


Insurance Problems 


Ships of some. neutral companies 
are now handicapped by lack of 
government insurance schemes. Dur- 
ing a war period it is impossible for 
insurance companies to carry the 
entire risk, and the United States 
Maritime Commission has already 
applied for authority to institute a 

of .government insurance, 

For British vessels part of the in- 
surance is carried by the British 
Government and part by insurance 
companies, In addition, British ship- 
owners, as in the last war, have in- 
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No. 1; East. Crest Oils No, 5; Exten- 
sion Oil Company No. 3; Kamalta 
Syndicate Ltd. No. 1; Royalite Oil 
Co. No. 47; and Southwest Petro- 
leums Ltd. No. 3. Arrow has already 
spudded. The others will spud dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

The new “wildcats” include a test 
to be drilled at Sheppard Creek, 12 
miles south of Turner Valley, by 
Alberta Pacific Consolidated; a well 
in the Steveville area by Standard 
Oil Co. of British Columbia; and a 
test in the Lloydminster area by the 
Highwood Sarcee Oil Co. Ltd. All 
three will be drilling before the end 
of the month. 


Three “Key” Wells 

Three “key” Turner Valley wells 
have topped the Madison limestone 
producing horizon and will be com- 
pleted by the end of this month. 
Each of the three, because of its lo- 
cation, will exert a big influence on 
further development. 

Most important is Argus Royal- 
ties 1, on the central west flarfk, 
financed largely by Anglo-Canadian, 
Pacific Pete and C. & E. Corp. 
Argus topped the lime at 6,909 feet 
—a shallow contact indicating the 
possible productive zones in this 
area will be somewhat wider than 
the producing southwest flank. Pro- 
duction at Argus probably would 
open up an area as large as the 
south end, with its more than 80 
producing wells. 

Next in importance is Royal 
Canadian’s 3, a south test which 
topped the lime’ at 8,379 feet. This 
well is drilling into the limestone 
120 feet lower on structure than the 
present deepest producer, Anglo- 
Canadian No. 5, and about 450 feet 
higher on structure than .the Scot- 
tish Pete test, which encountered 
salt water in the lower lime: 
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Third test to reach the lime wy 
Royalite 42, a south end well, 
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Two Wildcats Show 


Home Oil's Brazeau field test ee 
countered its first show of prodyg 
tion recently when the cable bit 
penetrated the McDougall Segy 
sand at 6,645 feet. A heavy gas flow 
hurled the bit up into the hole, jam. 
ming it in the casing. The lime is 
expected around 7,900 feet, 


In the Del Bonita field, near the 
U. S. border, Terminal 2 well is now 
being acidized and company off. 
cials consider production possibili. 
ties better than at Terminal | with 
its 30 barrels high gravity crude 
daily and 2 million cubic feet ga 


e * ” 
Ottawa Inquires— 

The Dominion Government bs 
already made enquiries as to the 
possible. stepping-up of Alberta oil 
préduction. The question of mobili. 
ing oil reserves will likely assume a 
greater importance when and if 
United States modifies its neutrality 
legislation. 
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SLAVE LAKE 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 


1,063 pounds of ore shipped for 
sampling ery assayed 3.15 
ounces gold and 1.20 per cent 
tungsten. (Dominion Govern- 
ment report, 1937.) 
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Probably it is the 
traditional perfec- 
tion of their ‘London 
Mixtures” which has 
made Englishmen so 
fond of their pipes... 

| Piccadilly is just such a 
| one, with all the frag- 
rance and flavour, the 


developed for them by 
tobacconists with the 


accumulated experience 
of centuries in building 
choice tobaccos. 


| Piccadilly 
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_ Where is copper used in muni- 

tions manufacture? : 
_ Main uses are in making brass cas- 
ings which hold charge behind artil- 
lery shells, for soft copper driving 
bands on shells themselves and for 
shell fuses. In addition, various fit- 
tings for guns are of copper. Of 
course, it is a vital metal in many 
machines and pieces of equipment 
for which there is big wartime de- 
mand such as motor cars, trucks and 
certain types of dynamos and elec- 
tric motors. . 


Iz it important for the British 
Empire to have her own copper 
supply? 

Very much so. Purchases on credit 
during wartime are virtually ruled 
out in this war. If copper has to be 
bought outside the Empire, valuable 

supplies of foreign exchange abroad 
are depleted. 

Buying copper at home also pro- 
tects the nation against soaring 
prices and profiteering. If it buys 
abroad, it must pay the price asked. 
Buying at home it can exercise gove 
ernment authority to prevent undue 
price increases. 

* ¢ 6 
Can Canadian copper producers 


expect an important share of war 
demand? 


Yes. Copper is an important war 


~metal and as the United Kingdom 


already purchases the bulk of Can- 
adian copper it will only be natural 
oo Canadian producers supply war 
n ; 


Rhodesia produces copper at lower 
Canadian mine 


cost than the average 
but Canadian producers can 
along quite well with copper at its 
present levels. The British Govern- 
ment appears to have virtually peg- 
ged the copper price at £51 which 
is slightly over 10 cents a pound. 

Canada also has a geographic ad- 
vantage. She is closer to Great 
Britain and keeping the Atlantic sea- 
lanes open is less difficult than with 
some routes to the southern hemis- 
phere. , 

Canada already has a large indus- 
trial capacity to use raw copper and 
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copper 
properties which could be placed in 
production at small expense. These 
two are the old Anyox property of 
Granby Consolidated and Coast 
Copper. 


A number of properties exist in 
the Sudbury area which could be 
developed into copper producers 
under proper conditions. These in- 
clude Sudbury Basin, Treadwell 
Yukon and Denison deposits. In Que- 
bec the Eustis mine might be re- 
opened if copper were at a higher 
price. 

This of course, does not include 
unproved prospects and new finds 
which might be developed. 


What facilities has Canada for 
treating copper at present? 


In the last war Canada had no 


Canada has three copper i 
These are the International Nickel 
subsidiary, the Ontaaio Refining Co. 
at Copper Cliff, which treats all the 
International Nickel and Sherritt 
Gordon output, Canadian Copper 
Refiners at Montreal, a subsidiary 
of Noranda Mines, which treats the 
Noranda and Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co. output, and a re- 
finery of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. at Trail, closed 
down at present, The refinery of the 
Canadian Copper Refiners is being 
enlarged. 

After refining copper comes fab- 
rication, and Canadian equipment 
for this will likely be much better 
than at the end of the last war. 
Noranda Mines has been the leader 
in fabrication of Canadian copper in 
Canada and is interested in Canada 
Wire & Cable Co, with a copper rod 
drawing plant adjacent to the re- 
finery of Canadian Copper Refiners 
in Montreal. 

In the last war the Canadian cop- 
per output had to be shipped abroad 
in the raw state, Hence the opportun- 
ity was lost of fabricating copper in 


get! Canada, as once the metal had left 


the country it was not so likely to 
return for fabrication due to freight 
costs. Most of Canada’s copper prob- 
ably went to the United States dur- 
ing the war. 


Where have Canadian copper 

producers been selling it? 

Canadian copper producers have 
been. selling their output in Great 
Britain for two reasons. First, the 
London metal market has been the 
dominating metal market of the 
world and Canadian producers feel 
that fluctuations of prices in a large 
market are likely to be less than in 
a smaller market like New York. 
Second and main reason is 
United States tariff of 4 cents a 
pound against foreign copper which 
effectually bars Canadian copper 
entering the American market. The 
United States price for copper. sel- 
dom rises more than a cent above 
the world price and a difference of 
4 cents a pound would be necessary 
to tempt Canadian copper output 
there; 

* ¢ es 


Is there any evidence that na- 
tions now at war have been build- 
ing up their supplies of raw copper 
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Copper prices gyrated in last war. 


so that war is unlikely to result in ,' 

increased demand, at least for the 

present? 

No one knows just what supplies 
of copper are held by the various 

countries, France is under- 

stood to have purchased 50,000 tons 
of copper in the New York market 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 
The British action in fixing-the price 
for supplying copper at £51 a ton 
also appeared to denote either a large 
supply of copper available from 
which copper can be issued to keep 
the price at the desired figure or that 
production and consumption can be 
controlled so effectively that the £51 
price can be maintained. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Germany 
would start even a small war with- 
out building up a supply of copper 
but here again data remains an 
official secret. 


Has Germany enough copper 
for war needs? 


No, Germany has been trying to 
improve her copper position and in 
recent months when it seemed that 
war might still be averted, Germany 
was one of the largest buyers in the 
world market. The total copper pro- 
duction of Europe would not be 
enough to meet Germany’s needs. 
Even Russia is producing more than 
she produces. 


* + * 


When Germany’s present supply 
of copper runs out, where is she 
likely to get her supplies? 


Production of copper in Germany 
is only a small proportion of her 
total copper requirements and other 

n nations do not produce 
sufficient to satisfy even the German 
peacetime alone if their 
supplies should be available. Soviet 
Russia, which might become a source 
of supply for Germany, does not yet 
produce sufficient copper to satisfy 
her own needs and Germany cannot 
be certain of getting supplies from 
this source. After her reserves of 
copper become exhausted, Germany 
will have to depend to a large extent 
on purchases of copper through 
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neutral countries, These countries 
may be unwilling to act as inter- 
mediaries for the Germans and the 
roe blockade may also be a big 
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of producers and volume of output, is seen in this chart. 


MONTREAL 


prices and this allowed a — 
of overhead costs. High prices may 
not prevail now, however, and peg- 
ged prices are already in effect. Gold 
output changed but little in the Great 
War but increased costs forced the 


Dome for short periods. The present 
situation is different in that gold has 
gone to a premium. This premium 
may more than offset any increase 
in costs for a long time to come. 


Hollinger Consolidated 


I am informed that the ore posi- 
tion at Hollinger Consolidated 
appears more promising than for 
some time. Can you give me any 
information on this point? 


While ore developments at . the 
Hollinger Consolidated recently have 
been generally favorable it appears 
new ore on the 4,200- and 5,000-ft. 
levels is currently the most promis- 
ing. It gives indication that ore 
bodies at Hollinger are very deep 
seated with the ore-bearing veins 
extending over a wider area at 
depth than was the case around 2,000 
ft. 

West of the main mine at shallow 
horizons, ore is being found in a 
section where possibilities were re- 
garded as exhausted some time ago. 
Now it is thought considerable ton- 
nage will be won in this section 
particularly if the veins extend 
through as far as surface. Their 
average grade is understood very 
satisfactory. 

Position of Hollinger’s Ross mine 
is also showing improvement with 
new ore body under development. 
This is the second ore body to be 
opened up here in the last few 
months. 


O’Brien Gold Mines declared divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share payable 
Oct. 16, 1939, to shareholders record 
Sept. 30. A similar payment was 
made on Feb. 1, 1939. 
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It is a time for steadiness — for . 
alertness — for conservation. 
It is a time to go about our busi- 
ness — soberly — intelligently. 
It is a time to “carry on”, Founded 1880 
‘ . 
To “carry on” we must recognize and fulfill our 
responsibilities — not the least of which is the 
adequate protection of our property. Any 
Employers’ representative will gladly aid you 
in planning complete insurance coverage. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(CANADA) is a unit of one 
of the largest banking organi- 
zations in the world. A com- 
plete banking service is 
offered to firms and indi- 
viduals having domestic bank- 
ing requirements and to 
those interested in Empire 
trade and development. 
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States Empire 
Werld copper output climbs since 1914. 


Investment Foundation 
Pays Extra on Arrears 


To Help Industries Establish 
and Expand! 


“@ Avail yourself of the-specialized information which you_may 
obtain from our Department of Industrial Development. Your 
problem—be it the location of an Industrial plant, the securing of > ee 
MONTREAL, a building, the leasing of warehouse oe a request for Lee fee as 

dition Ltd, has declared a dividénd Ind information or any matter connected with the develop- - a i 

of 75 cents a share and a further divi- areful f 


dend of 25 cents a share on account 


power or se: 
Established cordially invited to make the fullest of this department, 
j Has the Lepesant @. G. OMMANNEY MONTREAL YW. COLLINS 

in oll Finan ee ) | DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT about himself and his family. Ho seta an example by 
A tree specimen copy will be for ) 


ment of Canada’s resources — will be given prompt and c es 
I cn aR attention. 
seeking reliable information regarding the lecation, aie now I eall them 
rvices ; : 9 
every evening ! 
Commissioner Industria} Commissioner 
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Cana , ‘ | 
Budget Draws Attention to Fact 
Participation is to Be Costly 


Outlook for high-grade bonds has) where between the. present rates |. 
undergone a profound change in| and those that prevailed during 
the past few weeks. Investors,| last war. 


vitally concerned about the future 
of their government obligations. 


long-term bonds on July 21 stood 
at 118. By September 7 it had 
dropped to 108.7. 

It cannot be said that the decline 
came as a surprise. Investment 
counsellors had for a long time 
been very guarded in their recom- 
‘mendations and suggested restric- 
tion in buying to short-term obliga- 
tions, on the premise that this class 
of security would suffer least in a 
price decline, 


Decline “Cushioned” 2 ag akan 
Most surprising feature of the; With large demand by the - 
market setion a the orderliness|minion Government on domestic 
with which prices declined. There | markets, it is probable that the 
was no panicky “dumping” of se-| provinces and municipalities will 
curities, and it has been evident} not find the same ready reception 
that the downward movement has.| for their obligations as in the past 
been “cushioned” by the Bank of|few years. It is also likely that 
Canada. There was, as might be/ these governments will be forced to 
expected, little or no buying by the retrench considerably because of 
public. The bank also moved to} the prior claim of national emerg- 
prevent short sales of government | ency measures. Moreover, pressure 
bonds and stabilize the markets| of relief will be lightened on the 
generally. junior governments’ shoulders. 
The initial war budget of the Do-| There are many similarities and 


expend 

On all these things it is easy to 
generalize from experiences of the 
past, not knowing whether these 
will be entirely applicable, but it is 
difficult to estimate the degree to 
which holders of high-grade bonds 
will be affected. 


decline in prices of European bonds. 
Prices of U.S. high-grade bonds, 
however, rose with the war news in 


$100 millions appropriation. d ; 
j f 1914-18 will in all prob-| important factor—the existen 

Poility provide many volenbie: les--| the Bank of Canada. Signs of its eee less the same trend as 

sons for the Dominion. It is believed | operations have already been in| Me . 


probable that the Government will| evidence. Really serious declines, in the 
Debt Changed occur until the country entered the 


finance as much of extraordinary U.S. high-grade bonds did not 
expenditures from taxation. Up to the outbreak of the Great | war in 1917, or immediately prior to 
Check Interest Rates War in 1914, Canada had depended | that occasion. The U.S. bond mar- 
One competent observer told The/ almost entirely upon Great Britain | ket, at the outbreak of the present 
Financial Post that he did not look | for loans to the Dominion and pro-| war, and for weeks preceding the 
for any interest rates on govern-j vincial governments, At March 31,| actual outbreak of war, was weak. 
ment loans, comparable to those of/ 1914, Dominion debt in London was; One U.S. observer suggests that 
the Great War. Nor does he expect| $3028 millions. Principal payable| once the initial shock of the present 
high-grade bond prices to be|in Canada was only $717,453. By| war is over, prices of U.S. high 
pegged. the end of the war, the nation’s; grades might again move upward. 
There has arisen a powerful sen-| debt had changed from a prepond- U.S. Important Factor 
timent that was not evident in the| erantly external one to an over- re pe 
last conflict; no one will’ be per-| whelmingly domestic one; At the Much of the future for Canadian 
mitted to profit from the sacrifices | end of the 1920-21 fiscal year, funded | high grades depends upon the atti- 
of others. Capital, as well as man] debt, payable in London, was $336} tude of the U.S.; whether the neu- 
power, will shoulder the staggering| millions; in New York,~$135.9 mil-| trality legislation will be rescinded 
burden of conducting a modern| lions, while the funded debt pay-| Or modified; the effect of war trade 
war. Interest rates on government | able in Canada was $2,082.8 millions, | 0n the U.S. ete. If Canada were 
loans are not expected to reach| As might be expected, the out-| shut off from the U.S. capital mar- 
Great War levels, but will be some-! break of war brought a wholesale | ket, it would be all the more diffi- 


cult to finance the expected require- 
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the U.S. market, it would be less 
difficult to obtain cash or. credit for 
Winnipeg, Fort William 
and Port Arthur 


the expansion of Canada’s industrial 
facilities and governmental ex- 
penditures. 

There appears little doubt that 
the sympathies of the U. S. are with 
France and England. Neutrality 
legislation places a strait jacket on 
exportation of war materials and 
capital for wartime production, but 

DEPENDABILITY there seems a good chance of some 

Its ability to get the news and {/ modifications in the near future. 
interpret it accurately is what The Financial Post has been told 
ain ‘cauuriiien to $0 — that the Canadian Government will 
follow a policy of financing as much 
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From Our Own 
VANCOUVER.—The war and the 
resultant necessity to tighten the 
purse strings on provincial finances 
are expected to frustrate the hopes 
of the British Columbia Government 
as regards health insurance. 
The issue will probably come be- 


fore the next session of the Legisla- 
ture in Victoria in a formal way, but 


War May Hold Up 
Alaska Highway 


Provincial Govt. Hasn’t 
Money—Dominion Too 
Busy Elsewhere 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER.—While American 
interests sponsoring the Alaska 
highway, one of the dreams of Pre- 
mier T, D. Pattullo, are anxious to go 
ahead with the project and claim 
that the war has made early con- 
struction more imperatiVe than ever, 
there is small prospect of financial 

support in Canada at this time, 
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will show much sympathy for an 
enterprise costing anywhere from 
$15,000,000 to $30,000,000 the economic 
results of which are still rather 
uncertain. 7 
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BONDS AND LIVING COSTS 


Comparison of the movements of interest yields on high-grade bonds 
and costs of living during the last war is depicted above. The living 
costs graph is based on the D. B. S. weighted total of 29 staple foods, fuel 
costs, lighting and rent. Because of the absence of a domestic market in 
Dominion Government bonds, the D. B. S. Ontario long-term bond index 
is used as indicative of the trend of yields during the period immediately 
preceding the war and for a couple of years after. 


from Yaxation. Borrowings will be 
kept to a minimum and it is probable 
that because of the possibility of 
getting materials and capital from 
the U.S. in the event of the neutral- 
ity law being modified, the Do- 
minion Government will not inten- 
tionally authorize inflationary meas- 
ures to finance. war. expenditures. 
Similarities and Contrasts 

There are many dissimilarities 
between 1914 ‘and now. Canada 
entered the: Great War with its 
ability to borrow any substantial 
amount of funds, untried.. At that 
time the U. K. market was strained 
to the utmost to finance its own ab- 
normal expenditures. The Canadian 
Government was able to borrow 
from. the British Government for 
emergency use early in the conflict, 
but if was not until November, 
1915, that it attempted to float a 
bond issue. ‘There followed a series 
of unprecedentedly large borrow- 
ings. 
The majority of war loans con- 
tained a tax-exempt feature which 
was dropped on the sixth Canadian 
issue. Following is a tabulation of 
war loans floated by the Canadian 
Government: 


Canada’s Wartime Financing 
A Int. 


mt. 
(in $000) 
100,000 

000 
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Date 
Nov., 1915 
July, 1915 


Mar., 1916 seeccecesesssesseess 
Sept., a SOCCER RRR Hee #8 
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75,000 
100.000 
150,000 
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Nov., . 
Nov., 1919 


Outbreak of the present conflict 


the trying period ahead with every 


Health Insurance In B. C. 
- Likely To Be Held Over 


Correspondent 

as adoption will cost a good deal, it 
is considered unlikely that there wil] 
be much support for it. 

Most of the effective opposition to 
health insurance has come from 
medical men, who disagreed with 
technical details of the proposed pro- 
gramme. In the immediate future 
the opposition will be based on lack 
of funds. 


Changes Are Considered 
For Radio Commission 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA. — Immediate wartime 
changes in the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Commission are believed to be 
certain. L. W. Brockington is being 
considered by Premier King to head 
a Bureau of Information, similar to 
the British Ministry of Information, 
it is stated. It is presumed that Mr. 
Brockington will devote his full 
time to the new position. - It is con- 
sidered possible that the Canadian 
Broadcasting Commission will be 
tied directly to the Government. 
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pound sterling, it would have added 
to the expense of financing military 
expenditures to raise’ funds in 
Great Britain. The latter nation 
entered the war with a favorable 
exchange rate, but the pound de- 
clined substantially during*the war. 
Raised Note Issue 

The Canadian Government also 
raised the authorized note issue $25 
millions, ments were: made 
with Canadian banks: to extend 
liberal credit to customersiin- order 
that ordinary business might not:be 
impeded. Commercial discount rates 
were held. 

First loans to Canada» by Great 
Britain were repaid by credits in 
Canada, which were subsequently 
used for purchasing munitions, 
wheat, flour and other Canadian 
products, In turn, the sale of these 
products enabled Canadians to sub- 
scribe to the war loans. By the end 
of the war Canada’s borrowings 
from the British treasury were re- 
paid and a debt of $400 millions in- 
curred by the British treasury in 
Canada, one half of which was 
owned by the Canadian Government 
Saat other half by Canadian 


Financial Intermediary 

During’ this period Canada acted 
for the first time as financial inter- 
mediary between the allied powers 
and the United States. Sir Thomas 
White, wartime Minister of Finance, 
describes this function’ in “The 
Story of Canada’s War Finance”: 

“In midsummer of 1915. we deter- 
mined to float as large a loan as 
possible in New York ....The 
American public’ generally were 
more friendly toward Canada than 
to Great Britain and it was not 
thought serious objection would be 
raised in any quarter toward’ our 
borrowing in New York. Never- 
theless, so sensitive was the situa- 
tion that we decided to borrow not 
for war purposes, but for public 


‘works and other capital expendi- 


tures. This would take the loan out 
of the category of a war issue, and 
would serve our purpose: just as 
well, because the proceeds of the 
loan would liberate for war pur- 
poses just that amount of our rev- 
enues which could then be applied 
for the purposes of war.” 

The fact that Canada could get its 
capital requirements domestically 


Term 

% Yrs. Pay. 
5 10 Can. 
5 1 U.S. 
5 2 US. 
5 5, 10, 15 

5 15 


Yield 
% 


U.S. 
Can. 
Can. 

2 U.S. 
5, 10, 20 Can. 
5. 15 Can. 
5, 15 Can. 
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and the extent to which Canadians 


llowed. 

e three Victory Loans of 1917, 
. and 1919 are described by. Sir 
Thomas White as the greatest finan- 
cial achievement of Canada; during 
‘the war. These three loans raised 
more than $1,700 millions,’ which 
was almost twice’ the amount of<all 


the deposits in all the chartered 


public from savings made -during 
the. war itself. 
Empire Arsenal 

‘With Canada performing « the 
functions of an arsenal. and chief 
source of supply for the Empire 
there.is a strong possibility that the 
nation will emerge from the war 
with Britain as a large creditor. 

Canada has already refunded all 
of the Victory Loans at a much 
more favorable rate of interest than 
those of the original loans. Maturi- 
ties of the original lodns extended 
to 1937. A considerable part was 
taken up by ‘some private citizens, 
and the chartered banks were left 
with sufficient capital to finance 
essential industries and peacetime 
endeavors, 

In many respects, the ordeal of 
war brought Canada to its financial 
maturity. Bonds for the first time 
became a recognized medium for 
the unskilled investor. Canada’s 
credit rating was established and 
henceforth the nation found little 
difficulty in’ closing large loans, 
either externally or on domestic 
markets. 

Canada approaches another world 
struggle, a nation matured and 
more sure of its: ability to finance 
its participation ‘in the European 
conflict.: It ‘wil,.form an invaluable 
unit: of. the Empire, ° Its. resources, 
hitherto only dimly realized, will 
be exploited to the utmost: 


Louisiana Land-Adds 
To Holdings of Own Stock 


From Our Own Correspondént 
MONTREAL.—Lousiana Land & 
Exploration Co, announce ‘that dur- 
ing August the corporation re- 
acquired 1,500 shares of its capital 
stock, As at Aug. 31, 1939, the cor- 
poration held 35,044 of its own shares. 
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"THESE three new, exclusive, 
- ™ Custom Grade models have 
designed for men of imi 
taste. They have the distinction of 
the latest West End of London 
, styling. Each model is available in 
black or brown imported custom 
bark-tanned leather .. . brogue or 
half brogue. 
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TORONTO 
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